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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting will be held with that of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science in Cleveland, December 27 
and December 29. The first session will occur on Saturday at 
10 a.m.; the second on Saturday at 2 p.m.; and the third on Monday 
at 10 A.M., with an adjourned session in the afternoon if needed. 
The intervening Sunday will be used for meetings of the Council 
and Committees, and for local hospitality. In addition to the usual 
business the program will include special reports and discussions 
on the work of various Committees. Addresses are also expected 
from prominent educators on matters related to the general program. 


CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 


Dr. Henry S. Pritchett has been succeeded as President of the 
Foundation by Dr. Henry Suzzallo, and as President of the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association by Dr. J. W. Glover. Dr. 
Suzzallo was formerly president of the University of Washington, 
Professor Glover, a member of the Faculty of the University of 
Michigan. 


REGISTRATION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The statistics collected for this scholastic year by the Committee 
on Friendly Relations among Foreign Students have recently been 
published. They do not represent all the foreign students from 
abroad but only those in accredited institutions. But assuming 
their substantial accuracy, they afford material for reflection upon 
the situation resulting from the great influx of foreign students into 
the United States since the Great War. Not all the countries are 
listed below but chiefly those showing a larger increase or decrease 
during the past eight years. 

It will be noted that the countries of Anglo-Saxon civilization have 
more than doubled their contingent of students and that the countries 
of continental Europe have nearly trebled theirs. The increase from 
several countries has been astonishing, that from Germany being 
nearly eightfold. If the principle for which the Institute of Inter- 
national Education stands is sound, viz.: that it is wiser—for students 
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of every country to complete their national system of education and 
secure their bachelor’s degree at home, and go to a foreign country 
preferably for graduate, technical, and professional studies, then the 
movement from these countries is to be applauded because the con- 
ditions mentioned have been fulfilled in an overwhelming number 
of cases. 

The great majority of the students in the Near East group consist 
of Russian emigrés, exiles from their country as the result of the 
Bolshevik revolution. In most cases they desired to complete their 


Countries of Anglo-Saxon Civilization 


1921-22 1929-30 


740 1773 
Far East 
1921-22 1929-30 
2449 3190 
Near East 
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Latin-American Countries 


273 127 


23 77 


127 134 
Germany .. 49 380 

494 1306 


education interrupted in the Russian institutions. They have had 
to work against great odds, especially poverty and unfamiliarity 
with the language and customs of the country, but they have never- 
theless made a most creditable record. 

The most astonishing thing about the Far East group is that 
whereas the Chinese contingent has remained about the same, the 
Japanese has nearly doubled. The number of Chinese students has 
remained stationary partly because the disordered condition of China 
itself has impoverished many parents and provincial and _ local 
governments which would otherwise probably have sent students to 
the United States, and partly because patriotism and a justified 
belief in the improved character of the work in institutions in China 
impel a growing number of students to secure their pre-graduate 
work at home. This is all to the good and is in contrast to the 
greatly increased number of Filipino students who in so many cases 
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are coming to the United States without proper scholastic equipment 
or financial means. The situation on our western coast that has 
arisen from the Filipino influx is a most distressing one. The great 
increase in the number of Japanese students is probably due to their 
desire for technical and professional training, though, as in the case 
of the Chinese, a large number come as undergraduates. It would 
be interesting to know whether the compiler of the statistics included 
in this category only Japanese students from Japan or also the con- 
siderable number of American students of Japanese parentage who 
are natives of Hawaii. 

The figures of the Latin-American group show a drop of fifty per 
cent. This is perplexing and requires investigation. It is true that 
Latin America has looked to Europe and especially to France for its 
cultural contacts, but a great industrial development is taking place 
in many of the progressive countries of Latin America like Argentina. 
A logical supposition would be that students preparing for careers in 
industry, commerce, and finance would study in the country where 
those activities are most advanced. Moreover, more corporations 
and business concerns in the United States have interests in Latin 
America than is true of any other country and they have positions 
to offer in their employ. It is to be presumed that the figures given 
for 1929-30 do not include the many Latin-American students who 
have been brought to the United States in recent years by industrial 
establishments for purposes of study in their plants. Were these 
added to the number in colleges and universities, the Latin-American 
contingent would probably be much larger. 

STEPHEN P. DUGGAN, 
News Bulletin Institute of International Education 


TARIFF CENSORSHIP OF FOREIGN LITERATURE 


Section 305 of the Tariff Act of 1930 contains the following pro- 
visions: All persons are prohibited from importing into the United 
States from any foreign country any book, pamphlet, paper, writing, 
advertisement, circular, print, picture, or drawing containing any 
matter advocating or urging treason or insurrection against the 
United States, or forcible resistance to any law of the United States, 
or containing any threat to take the life of or inflict bodily harm 
upon any person in the United States, or any obscene book, pamphlet, 
paper, writing, advertisement, circular, print, picture, drawing, or 
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other representation, figure, or image on or of paper or other material, 
or any cast . . . which is obscene or immoral. No such articles 
whether imported separately or contained in packages with other 
goods entitled to entry, shall be admitted to entry; and all such 
articles and, unless it appears to the satisfaction of the collector that 
the obscene or other prohibited articles contained in the package 
were inclosed therein without the knowledge or consent of the im- 
porter, owner, agent, or consignee, the entire contents of the package 
in which such articles are contained, shall be subject to seizure and 
forfeiture. ... 

Upon the appearance of any such book or matter at any customs 
office, the same shall be seized and held by the collector to await the 
judgment of the district court as hereinafter provided; and no 
protest shall be taken to the United States Customs Court from the 
decision of the collector. Upon the seizure of such book or matter 
the collector shall transmit information thereof to the district at- 
torney of the district in which is situated the office at which such 
seizure has taken place, who shall institute proceedings in the district 
court for the forfeiture, confiscation, and destruction of the book or 
matter seized. Upon the adjudication that such book or matter 
thus seized is of the character the entry of which is by this section 
prohibited, it shall be ordered destroyed and shall be destroyed. 
Upon adjudication that such book or matter thus seized is not of the 
character the entry of which is by this section prohibited, it shall not 
be excluded from entry under the provisions of this section... . 

Under the caption ‘Minds Not Fit for Books,’’ The Saturday 
Review of Literature (vol. v1, no. 36) made the following comment 
upon this provision for the censorship of books imported from 
abroad: 

“The Senate left the tariff trough long enough last week to hear 
the first really important debate since the session began. Important, 
because it was concerned with the things we live by rather than the 
commodities we live on. Brigham Young, leaning from the Mormon 
heaven, with his seventeen wives beside him, and a memory of the 
United States defied, must have shaken his great chest with Homeric 
laughter when Senator Smoot demanded that the virginal innocence 
of the United States be protected from every book suspected of an 
idea that conventional moralists could doubt or politicians complain 
of. If in his heaven the great Mormon could read the works of his 
peers, he might savor the irony of the Utah Elder's attack upon the 
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full-blooded Rabelais, and upon D. H. Lawrence, whose thesis 
through his lifetime was that men in their passions should become 
again like those virile pioneers. 

“Nor would we put it past Brigham to realize the political signifi- 
cance of Senator Smoot’s demands. Had intolerance been legalized 
in the 1840's, had religious books and religious and political ideas in 
variance from the opinions of the majority been punishable, the riots 
at Nauvoo might have been a prelude to another persecution of the 
Anabaptists. The Mormons were saved by principles which Smoot 
now wishes to undermine. It is the descendants of the sects that 
most desired to worship God in a different and particular way—the 
dissidents and dissenters from the majority—who now insist that 
their fellowmen shall teach, and drink, and read by rule or be punished 
by the state. 

“Some books are pernicious and so are some religious sects. But 
give an official power to decide arbitrarily which to forbid and you 
have made literature and religion subject to the state. Many books 
excellent for adults are not good for children. But protect the 
children by forbidding what they are supposed not to understand 
and you have returned to the principle of the Roman Catholic Church 
which refused (with much better reason) the whole of the Bible to 
its communicants as too difficult and dangerous for their tender 
belief. And against this proscription was the Reformation made. 

“It is possible of course that the American public is really not grown 
up. Are we suffering from belated infantilism, as were certainly 
some of Senator Bronson Cutting’s opponents in the censorship 
contest? Are we too unstable psychologically to be given a glass of 
beer, too unstable morally to be allowed to read the Bible unex- 
purgated, or Rabelais, or Chaucer, or the scenes of Shakespeare 
which Senator Smoot seems to have read with such innocent in- 
comprehension? Are we too unbalanced intellectually to be trusted 
with the ideas of the Russian proletariat or Italian fascism? Is it 
possible that our great system of popular education which quarter 
educates everybody and half educates the rest has made a nation 
capable of reading only tabloids and cheap and dirty magazines 
where the smut is hid from innocent eyes by a careful vocabulary? 

“Senator Smoot underestimates his country. His intelligence test 
is too low. The United States is just as much and as little adult 
as any other civilized nation. We seem more infantile because 
semi-literates, who in other lands would have neither the means nor 
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the words for talking, represent us in legislatures, on platforms, in 
pulpits, and the press. If there is to be any censorship, it should be 
of minds not fit for books.”’ 


REORGANIZATION OF ROCKEFELLER BOARDS 


. . . Gifts for endowment.—Prior to 1919 the Board had not felt 
warranted in contributing to any considerable extent to the endow- 
ment of Negro colleges. A gift of $25,000 to Hampton Institute, in 
1915, represents the only sum for this purpose. With the rising cost 
of living and maintenance, and all the complicated problems following 
the war, Negro colleges were in great difficulty. In administering a 
special gift from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, designed primarily to aid 
institutions to raise increased sums for endowment of teachers’ 
salaries, the Board gave special consideration to the stage of develop- 
ment of the Negro colleges and appropriated substantial sums for 
endowment as well as sums for maintenance over a period of years. 

Appropriations aggregating $5,375,000 for endowment were made 
to 

Fisk University, Tennessee 
Hampton Institute, Virginia 
Knoxville College, Tennessee 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 
Morehouse College, Georgia 
Shaw University, North Carolina 
Spelman College, Georgia 
Talladega College, Alabama 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
Virginia Union University, Virginia 
Wiley University, Texas. 

In 1924, when the special fund for teachers’ salaries was exhausted, 
making it necessary for the Board to discontinue further appropria- 
tions for this purpose, the Negro colleges were still in an unsettled 
state. They were just beginning to be real colleges, and were dis- 
continuing the high school grades. This shift from high school to 
college caused a number of problems. Faculties, plants, libraries, 
and laboratories were wholly inadequate. Enrolment was increasing 
rapidly and it was impossible to secure financial resources to provide 
proper physical plants and maintenance. 

Social and economic changes in the South.—In 1926-1927 the 
officers conducted a study of the entire field of Negro education. 
Two separate reports were made—one on public education and the 
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other dealing with the ninety-nine colleges and Normal Schools 
visited. These studies called attention to the tremendous economic 
and social changes taking place in the South. Agricultural improve- 
ment, good highways, ease of communication, improved machinery 
and better business methods, with efforts in cooperative buying and 
selling, were all making for better rural life. The development of 
southern industry was adding considerably to the wealth of the region. 
The value of manufactured products in the thirteen cotton states 
was $5,447,000 in the year 1923; the value of farm products was 
$4,831,000 in 1925. The nation-wide drift of population from the 
farm to the city was taking place in the South, affecting Negro life 
as well as the life of the white people. The movement of the Negro 
population from the rural districts of the South to the industrial 
centers, known as the “‘Negro migration,” had a liberating effect upon 
the colored people as they realized their freedom to respond to eco- 
nomic opportunity and social advantages in any part of the country. 
The improved economic condition of the colored people was reflected 
in better attendance not only in the elementary schools, but in the 
high schools and colleges as well, in the ability and concern of the 
colored people for larger participation in the control and financial 
support of their own institutions, and in the fact that the states were 
facing squarely the question of higher education for the Negro and 
making increasing provision for it. 

The rapid growth of race consciousness of the Negro group was 
quickly reflected in the Negro press, in books by Negro authors, and 
in social and business organizations. The white South became aware 
of these changes at first with much concern, and some reaction and 
a stiffening of racial barriers resulted; yet on the whole it has come 
to look on these developments as manifestations of a racial ferment 
of self-expression which is world-wide in its implications, with the 
result that there is today a greater spirit of inquiry and tolerance, a 
desire to understand and accommodate, and an effort for social 
justice totally different from the old kindly, feudal relationships 
of the earlier period. This is exemplified in the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation, which was organized in Atlanta immediately 
after the World War... . 

Review.—Having scrutinized its work in relation to the facts 
brought out in the two reports above referred to, the Board for the 
next few years placed its major emphasis upon a few of the most 
important projects. In public education cooperation with the state 
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departments of education was continued with a view to assisting 
each state in developing and administering a state program of educa- 
tion, consideration being given to the differences between states and 
to varying conditions within the several states. .. . 

In the college field the Board discontinued making annual grants. 
The main efforts were then focused upon strengthening university 
centers, such as Howard, Fisk, and Atlanta, and upon strengthening 
a small number of strategically located colleges which had prospect 
of obtaining adequate support and were disposed to do work of high 
quality. 

In looking over the twenty-seven years of the Board’s work one 
sees many evidences of progress greater than was thought possible 
when the Board aided a few significant movements in the formative 
period. The wisdom of working through the regularly constituted 
agencies in public education, and of strengthening the sense of re- 
sponsibility of the southern people has been amply justified, not only 
in the vast expenditures of public tax funds which have been hast- 
ened, but in the steadily improving relations between the races as 
they have together worked for the solution of their problems. Fur- 
thermore, the colored people, encouraged in self-help, are developing 
steadily in character and responsibility under the discipline of an 
ever increasing participation in the teaching, management, and 
support of their own institutions. . . . 

Following the reorganization of the Rockefeller boards, the General 
Education Board has approved the following general plan of pro- 
posed activities in Negro education: In elementary and secondary 
education, cooperation (a) in aiding state departments of education 
to develop efficient divisions of Negro education, (b) in helping to 
carry out state programs initiated and administered by state de- 
partments, and (c) in assisting, under special conditions, public 
schools and private schools of secondary grade; in higher education, 
cooperation (a) in developing university centers, including profes- 

sional schools, (b) in promoting medical education and nurse training 
at a few centers, (c) in aiding a selected group of denominational 
colleges and also certain state-supported institutions, (d) in develop- 
ing teacher-training facilities, especially in state normal schools and 
state agricultural and mechanical colleges, (e) in providing additional 
training for those engaged in the field of Negro education, and (f) 
in improving accounting systems of institutions. .. . 
Annual Report of the General Education Board, 1928-29 
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CENTENARY OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


When the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
holds its centenary meeting in London next year it is practically 
assured that the presidential address will be given by General Smuts. 
The council of the association has resolved to nominate the South 
African statesman as president for 1931, and General Smuts has 
accepted the nomination, which in the ordinary way will be sub- 
mitted to the general committee. 

The British Association, since its foundation in 1831, has never 
held its annual meeting in London. The first meeting was held at 
York, which was chosen as being ‘‘the most central city in the three 
kingdoms.” Consideration was given to the possibility of returning 
to York for the centenary gathering, but in view of an expectation 
that this meeting will be unusually large there was doubt if the 
necessary accommodation could be found in the Yorkshire city, and 
the general committee decided unanimously at the Glasgow meeting 
in 1928 that it would be suitable and appropriate to hold the cen- 
tenary meeting in London, the center of the Empire. . . . 

If General Smuts becomes the president of the London meeting 
he will be the first president elected from one of the great Dominions 
of the Empire. British statesmen have on several occasions held 
the position. Science 


COMMITTEE FOR BELGIAN RELIEF EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 


The annual report for 1929 gives, besides the account of the opera- 
tions of the year, an interesting review of the ten years just com- 
pleted, during which the Foundation has expended about $9,000,000. 
The largest items are for University Buildings in Belgium, $3,000,000; 
for endowments for Belgian educational institutions, more than 
$4,000,000. Belgians brought to the United States numbered 276, 
Americans sent to Belgium, 98, the majority being holders of Fellow- 
ships. Two-thirds of the former Fellows have entered teaching or 
public service in their countries. The alumni organization num- 
bered, at the end of 1929, 258 active members (of whom 188 had been 
in the United States) and 256 associate members. 


INCOME TAx 


Expense incurred in attending a foreign meeting.—A professor on a 
year’s leave of absence is advised by the Deputy Commissioner that 
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amounts expended in going to, and attending the meeting of an 
International Congress (from the foreign residence) will be de- 
ductible as a business expense in the income tax returned, but 
amounts expended in going to the foreign residence and returning 
to the United States are not deductible. 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE REGISTRATION 


Any members contemplating changes for next year should register 
with the Appointment Service at once so that their names can be 
presented when the spring appointments are under consideration. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Members are requested to submit nominations for the Council 
to the Nominating Committee, of which Professor Joseph Allen, 
of the College of the City of New York, is Chairman. The other 
members are Professors Norman Foerster of the State University 
of Iowa, A. C. Lane of Tufts College, J. G. Rogers of the University 
of Colorado, and G. H. Sabine of Ohio State University. 
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REVIEWS 


Teaching in College and University: A Survey of the Problems and 
Literature in Higher Education, by Carter V. Good, Warwick and 
York, 1929, pp. vii, 557. 

The student of education who is in quest of references to the 
literature and source material on college teaching will find this book 
a gold mine. There are few pages in the book that do not carry 
a set of footnotes, and, in addition, each chapter has several pages 
of references appended to it. Besides all this, an appendix of refer- 
ences and a couple of indexes, extending over a stretch of a hundred 
and twenty pages, are thrown in at the end for good measure. The 
compilation of references made by the author looks like a remarkably 
thorough piece of work. If Professor Good has overlooked anything 
in this particular area, it merely proves that the best of us are fallible. 
The references fairly bristle on the pages, like Prussian helmets on 
parade. 


It was not possible, naturally, for the author to include more than 
a fraction of this stupendous array of literature in his “survey.” 
What is labelled ‘‘survey’’ here consists in brief and frequently 
vague statements of what the various writers have to say. The 
character of this survey is exemplified fairly well by the following 
passage (pp. 85, 86): “In current periodical literature Spencer em- 
phasizes the objectives of health, economic and social guidance, 
citizenship, spiritual values, and human interest in higher education. 
Gildersleeve indicates certain dangers in the education of women; 
feminization of their education, failure to utilize fully the opportuni- 
ties presented, the tendency to make higher education fashionable, 
financial starvation of women’s institutions, and superficiality. 
Laing discusses the meaning of a university, present conditions in 
education, means of increasing the efficiency of the college and the 
graduate school. Rainey defines and describes what he considers 
liberal education. Three other current discussions may be men- 
tioned’’—in the inevitable footnotes. 

Perhaps the term ‘‘survey”’ is sufficiently elastic and hazy to cover 
this kind of treatment. Concerning the merits of such treatment 
there is room for argument. Much of the survey is unpleasantly 
reminiscent of the routine notes on a librarian’s index card. Perhaps 
there is a legitimate place for this kind of work as an aid to persons 
who want to come to grips with the problem of college teaching. 


| 
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At any rate, this particular survey is distinctly more extensive than 
intensive. Consequently, the claim that the book is a survey of 
problems in this field cannot be admitted without extensive quali- 
fication. It would be more nearly correct to say that none of the 
really important and fundamental problems of college teaching have 
been brought into the picture at all 

To begin with, the book affords no indication of any reason why 
we are confronted at present with a problem of college teaching. 
This is all the more remarkable since the book was written by a 
teacher of the history of education. Is college teaching being 
criticized because it is ineffective in achieving what it sets out to do, 
or because it tries to do the wrong things? If we say the former, 
then there is no serious problem of objectives and selection of subject 
matter, although the author devotes considerable space to these 
topics. If we say the latter, then we need to know what is wrong 
with the traditional objectives and why. 

About the only light vouchsafed on this latter point is the state- 
ment that there is a gap between the curriculum on the one hand 
and life and the nature and needs of the learner on the other (p. 109). 
This is clearly not very informing, in view of the ambiguity inherent 
in “‘life’’ and “‘the nature and needs of the learner.’’ No attempt is 
made to set the problem in historical perspective, so as to throw into 
relief the newer social ideal that is struggling for a place in the sun. 
Nor is there any attempt to enlighten us on the subject of ‘‘life’’ and 
“the nature and needs of the learner.”’ 

It might be expected that in the chapter dealing with the psy- 
chology of learning some further specification of the problem would 
be forthcoming. In this chapter, however, there is, curiously 
enough, not even a hint that psychologists are not a unit in their 
views as to the nature of the learning process. The author blithely 
tells us that ‘‘in view of the large number of excellent discussions of 
educational psychology and the psychology of learning which are 
available, it seems unnecessary to summarize at any length the 
principles and problems in this field’ (p. 167). 

Such irresponsibility, in view of the notorious disagreements in 
this field, is well-nigh incredible. In a survey of “‘problems’’ it is 
difficult to figure out the warrant for passing over in complete silence 
the fundamental divergence in point of view with regard to the 
learning process. On the one hand we have the theory that all 
learning is dependent on the formation of specific connections or 
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“bonds”’ in the nervous system, with the implication that all learning 
is specific. On the other hand, we have the view that all learning 
is dependent on a wholly different type of neural response, with 
the implication that all learning has something of a “‘general’’ char- 
acter. Both views are maintained in the name of science and by 
men whose standing as scientists is not open to question. What- 
ever the author’s reason for his mode of treatment, this is not a 
survey of a problem, but an inexplicable failure to recognize the 
existence of the one outstanding problem in this particular field 
that gives significance to all the rest. 

If we pass on to the question of objectives we do not fare much 
better. Here again the author fails conspicuously to locate the 
fundamental problem. Here, as elsewhere, the “survey’’ is limited 
to rambling statements that do not reveal anything. There is no 
attempt at analysis on the part of the author. Objectives are 
gathered in from all quarters, but nothing is said about the guiding 
principles on the basis of which the selection of objectives is to be 
made. Consequently the reader gets no assistance in grasping the 
nature of the underlying problem. He does not discover that he is 
faced once more with a choice of alternatives. At the one extreme is 
the view that every detail of what is to be taught can be analyzed 
out and set down in advance, like the contents of a manual of arms. 
This view which permits of extensive application to standardized 
or routine activities, is supposed to be applicable to everything in 
the curriculum. The opposing view holds that the central concern 
of education is with attitudes, standards, and the power of inde- 
pendent and critical thinking, which requires a certain flexibility in 
the choice and use of subject matter. The former view dovetails 
nicely with the theory that learning is specific, while the latter view 
harmonizes with the theory that learning is general. The former 
view implies that the purpose of education is to promote conformity 
to the existing social order; the latter carries the implication that 
education is an agency by which society provides for its own trans- 
formation. The issue is momentous and inherent in the problem 
of objectives; but in the volume under discussion it is not permitted 
to show its head. 

This imperviousness to underlying problems is too complete to 
be due to chance. In all probability it is due to the conviction 
that education must be handled at every point in a rigorously scien- 
tific fashion. If we have once made up our minds that every edu- 
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cational problem can be settled by appeal to scientific technique, 
and if every protest is dismissed as ‘‘philosophical’’ and “subjective,” 
we begin to understand why historical perspective is ignored and 
why the belief in ‘‘general’’ education is treated with profound 
suspicion. Incidentally, too, this explains why “education,’’ in the 
narrower sense, is productive of so much futility and insensitiveness 
to educational values. 

In conclusion, it may be repeated that this book provides an un- 
usual collection of bibliographical materials. The comments, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, are too casual to be of much value. The 
presentation of problems is a fairly complete failure. Matters like 
size of class, length of class period, and individual differences are 
brought in without reference to the questions that give them sig- 
nificance. Apparently this is another instance where the attempt to 
be scientific ends in being trivial. At the present time scientific 
education is still in the stage of the small boy with his first pair of 
boots. The obsession of scientific method will have to wear off 
before students of education will be able to give to educational 
problems the serious treatment that they deserve. 

B. H. 


A History of Women's Education in the United States, by Thomas 
Woody, Science Press, 1929, 2 vols. 

The author, who is professor of education in the University of 
Pennsylvania, began with the idea of writing a history of education 
in the United States, but in assembling his material he was at once 
struck with “the comparative silence—in some educational histories 
almost complete—on the subject of women’s education’’ and “‘the 
scant attention given her emancipation and education in the general 
histories of the country.’ This book is “the outcome of an effort 
to satisfy myself as to the nature of the revolution which has been 
brought about in the position and education of women in the United 
States.’’ The first sight of these two stout volumes of some six 
hundred pages each will discourage many a reader from trying 
to penetrate their contents, but whoever has the courage to make the 
attempt will find himself well rewarded. Mr. Woody takes a very 
broad view of his subject and shows us woman’s progress in educa- 
tion and independence always in its connection with the social and 
economic conditions of the time and as an integral part of the growth 
of our nation. Interesting and well selected, often very amusing 
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extracts from contemporary documents and opinions give a vivid 
impression of woman’s rapidly changing place in the life of her 
times and in the estimation of her fellow men from the earliest 
colonial days up to the present. While Mr. Woody holds no brief 
for women as against men and approaches his subject with all proper 
scientific detachment, it is evident that he becomes increasingly 
interested, not only in the progress of women’s education, but in 
the progress of women and his work closes with several chapters 
devoted to a study of how they have used and are using their new 
knowledge in the professions, in civic and political life, and in their 
own organizations. 

After three rather unnecessary chapters, two of them devoted to 
a rapid survey of the development of women’s education on the 
Continent and in England, the third to a rather discursive and ill- 
organized discussion of ‘Changing Concept of Women’s Ability, 
Position and Education in the United States,” Mr. Woody attacks 
his real subject. His account of the education and position of 
women in the colonial and revolutionary periods is full of interesting 
facts and entertaining quotations from contemporary documents 
and gives vivid pictures of the life and manners of our forebears. 
But we cannot linger over a time when the chief aim of women’s 
education was, as Noah Webster said in 1790, “to render them cor- 
rect in their manners, respectable in their families, and agreeable in 
society’’; we must rather follow the steps by which they made their 
way into college and university. 

The nineteenth century was to see a new conception of women’s 
place in society and with it of her education, brought about by changes 
in economic and social conditions affecting the whole country. 
Chief among them was the rise of the factory system, taking from 
the housewife her most interesting and valuable occupations, and 
the growth of the country in wealth and population, which made 
it imperative to rely mainly on women to teach the rising genera- 
tion, since the men were immersed in business and politics. The 
“female seminary’’ was the first institution which arose to meet the 
needs of the new time and to train women for fields outside the home, 
to offer her an education which was to be ‘‘not a personal adornment, 
but a tool.’’ The leaders in this movement felt strongly the super- 
ficiality, instability, and expense of the private schools which had up 
to this time offered girls their sole opportunity for an education extend- 
ing beyond the three R’s. They demanded schools with better 
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buildings and equipment, with fixed curriculum, and if possible with 
permanent endowment and responsible trustees. In 1821 Emma 
Willard succeeded after several abortive attempts in establishing 
and incorporating her famous seminary at Troy, in spite of the 
refusal of the legislature to grant her a subsidy and of the Regents 
to allow her a share of the funds at their disposal. She emphasized 
the special fitness of women for teaching and a large proportion of 
her many pupils entered that profession, but she felt that “‘the 
absurdity of sending ladies to college must strike every one’’ and 
her wide influence, which extended even to Europe and South 
America, was confined to secondary education. Mary Lyon, too, 
founding her famous seminary at South Hadley in 1837, had for her 
main object to provide a good education for girls at moderate ex- 
pense. The laboriously collected $27,000, which paid for her first 
building made her seminary ‘‘the first established by appeal to 
public philanthropy.’’ The ideals and aims of Catherine Beecher 
of Hartford, a sister of Henry Ward Beecher and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, were much more definitely of college caliber. In a lifetime 
spent in the service of education, during which she founded important 
schools in various parts of the country and fitted innumerable women 
for the career of teaching, she never ceased to urge the necessity of 
‘permanent female institutions on the college system,” of “‘specially 
trained teachers who should not be entrusted with more than one 
or two subjects,” and ‘‘as far as possible for the division of labor 
peculiar to our colleges.’’ For this she asked ‘‘co-equal teachers”’: 
that is, faculty government, an ideal which many of our colleges 
and universities are still striving vainly to attain. These three 
women are among the most influential of the founders and promoters 
of the countless seminaries and academies which sprang up all over the 
country during this period and which served to convince the public of 
the right of girls to a good secondary education and to prepare for the 
next logical step in advance. Mr. Woody is fully justified in saying 
that “the seminary movement represents an experiment in curricu- 
lum, organization, and support, the successful outcome of which was 
the women’s college.’’ 

The author traces with great care and in much detail the gradual 
evolution of the seminary into the real college, an institution “‘of 
equal standard with the best colleges for men” and tries to fix the 
moment at which it reached this goal. Though some will disagree 
with his conclusions, all will be interested in his presentation of the 
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facts which he has collected from every available source and which 
bring a vivid realization of the difficulties, economic, social, and 
intellectual, which had to be overcome by the early champions of 
the higher education of women. In his final summary he notes as 
the most important links in the chain: the Georgia Female College 
(1837), “‘which was the first chartered in the United States to confer 
on girls all such honors, degrees, and licenses as are usually conferred 
in colleges and universities’; Mary Sharp College in Tennessee 
(1851); Elmira (1855); Vassar (1865), and Smith College (1875), 
“which forms the culmination of the effort to found ‘a college like a 
man’s . . . to teach them all that men are taught.’”’ This classi- 
fication is based on the amount of Latin and Greek, at that time 
generally acknolwedged to be the corner-stone of a liberal educa- 
tion, which was required for entrance and graduation. Smith 
receives the palm as the first college for women which conferred no 
degree without Greek. 

The admission of women to already existing colleges, to state 
universities, and to graduate and professional schools is treated under 
the heading “Coeducation”’ in an interesting chapter which presents 
clearly and fairly the history and present status of this much de- 
bated and still far-from-settled question. It is amusing to note 
the changes in the arguments urged against the system from the 
early days when it was maintained that women could not work on 
equal terms with men and would lose all their feminine qualities in 
the attempt to do so, to the now often heard accusation that they 
work too hard and discourage their male competitors by taking all 
the prizes and that they are ‘‘feminizing’’ education. The real 
basis of opposition seems to be today, as it was in the seventies, that 
“the women are not welcome to the students and professors.’’ It is 
evident that there must be much change in social standards and 
in the general attitude toward the relation of the sexes before men 
and women can stand on an absolutely equal footing in the educa- 
tional world. This fact comes out still more clearly in the chapters 
dealing with women in the graduate and professional schools and 
with their long struggle, still far from successful, to establish them- 
selves in the higher ranks of the professions, including that of teach- 
ing. 

The author sometimes is confused by his mass of material and 
becomes himself confusing in consequence. Thus he gives some 
account of Emma Willard’s life and work in parts of two different 
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chapters. In the first we are told a good deal about the founding 
of her first school at Waterford in 1818 and that up to 1874 ‘13,500 
pupils had been instructed at the Seminary.”” Only in a later 
chapter do we learn that this seminary was not at Waterford, since 
“disappointed by the school at Waterford and attracted by the 
offer of Troy to provide buildings and grounds, she had left in 1821.” 
To show the difference between the enormous amount of work, 
covering the whole field of teaching organization, and propaganda, 
performed by such pioneers as Catherine Beecher and that required 
of later teachers, Mr. Woody quotes a letter from Gail Hamilton 
describing her work in the Hartford High School, but omits the date, 
so that we cannot judge how long a time was required to bring 
about the change. Indeed, he is often rather careless about dates 
and one has to turn to index or bibliography to learn just when 
some quoted opinion was formed or enunciated. And dates are 
important in tracing the development of new institutions or changes 
in public opinion. It is also confusing to find ‘‘President Angell” 
quoted without an added ‘Michigan’ or ‘“‘Yale,’’ and “Butler” 
with no intimation as to which of the eight persons of that name 
to be found in the index this one may be. 

But these are all only slight blemishes in a work full of valuable 
information and rich in incentive to thought. It deserves to be 
widely read in academic circles which often need enlightenment on 
this important phase of education. MARIAN P. WHITNEY 


Introduction to Contemporary Civilization, by Walter Libby, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1929, pp. 272. 

This volume presents us with another orientation course for college 
students, lately given to freshmen at Northwestern University, and 
now offered to a wider public. It is written ‘“‘to give students a 
synopsis or bird’s-eye view of present conditions, to help them find 
their bearings in the diversified studies of the academic curriculum, 
to provoke their cooperation in the educational process, and to 
introduce them to the responsibilities of our complex social life’’ 
(p. viii). Although a rather small volume, its thirty chapters deal 
with an astonishing range of topics, such as The Races of Man, 
Foreign and Domestic Trade, Preventive Medicine and the Tropics, 
The Industrial Revolution, The Ethical Aims of Education, Scientific 
Associations, The Psychology of Research, Personal Character, The 
Sincerity of the Modern Drama, Phases of Religion. 
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Altogether, we have here an extraordinary collection of miscel- 
laneous information, historical, industrial, sociological, psychological. 
The author has read very widely; and he has a rather tedious habit 
of supporting his judgments by reference to writers who must be, 
for the most part, quite unknown to the average student, and who 
are often dragged in to buttress the simplest statements. For ex- 
ample, ‘in the judgment of Guizot, Christianity addressed itself in 
the first place to the betterment of the individual rather than to 
the improvement of social and political conditions’’ (p. 110). 
“Buckle, the English historian, held that moral and intellectual 
progress is essential to the conception of civilization’ (p. 110). 
‘In the judgment of the Scottish philosopher, Edward Caird, Greek 
religion was characteristically anthropomorphic’’ (p. 253). 

On the whole, the book provides a pleasant ramble among various 
fields of knowledge, never keeping us long enough at a topic to 
become bored, or to do too much thinking. As an orientation course, 
it is about on a par with a Cook’s Tour of Europe in twenty days. 
The freshman, or the ‘‘general reader’ whose thought has not ranged 
over these diverse fields, must find himself soon confused by such 
rapidly changing scenes. So summary a commentary on things in 
general would seem to be better adapted for use as a review course 
for seniors or mature readers who, having already had a reasonably 
liberal education, are ready to correlate their previous studies and 
survey them from a new perspective. 

The point of view from which this survey is made is that of an 
interest, and a profound faith, in human progress. It is intended asa 
“synopsis of recent civilization”’ ‘‘to take stock of the progress of man”’ 
(p. 262). The author finds “one increasing purpose running through 
all history—the creation of a moral order embracing the whole 
human race” (p. 161). He points out that “in America at the 
present time new races seem to be forming, superior in the main to 
the races from which they derive their origin’’ (p. 29). He is en- 
thusiastic about American education. ‘‘Practised in discussion and 
habituated to cooperation, students are obtaining the intellectual 
and ethical training essential for the citizens of a progressive com- 
monwealth” (p. 143). 

The optimism, however, is not that of a complacent conservative. 
We find here an appreciation of socialism, humanism, and all forward- 
looking programs, and an impatience with the standpattism which is 
the vice of our materially prosperous civilization. The author re- 
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bukes the English public schools for failing to keep pace with the 
nation’s social and political progress. ‘“‘The culture they seek to 
impart is aristocratic rather than democratic, national rather than 
cosmopolitan, exclusive rather than inclusive, sectarian rather than 
humanitarian” (p. 139). Of our industrial system he says, ‘“‘The 
profits of companies bear little relation to the real value of their 
services to society, for those which cater to popular caprice are no 
less successful than those which minister to public necessity’’ (p. 163). 
In reply to the conservative who asserts that industrial democracy 
would deprive the individual of incentive, enterprise, self-expression, 
and the opportunity of leadership, he points out that ‘‘capitalistic 
civilization would have been open to like objections in the eyes of 
the primitive hunter and the medieval baron. The successes of the 
steel mill and the bank would have appeared to them lacking in 
motive and the spirit of high emprise, The pursuit of gain would 
have seemed to them a poor substit’ for the boar hunt or the 
man hunt, and they would have turned in disgust from the vision 
of our busy manufacturing cities. The advance of civilization im- 
plies a transformation of ideas concerning personal satisfactions and 
corporate responsibilities” (p. 178). 

But in spite of this liberalism the tone of the discussion is so 
optimistic that the reader is unlikely to get from it a sense of the 
gravity and urgency of the problems which confront our civilization. 
Indeed, the facts and opinions presented are seldom so marshalled 
as to make the reader aware of a problem to be solved. The chapters 
are hardly coherent enough for that. They jump from one matter 
to another so rapidly, with so little transition, and end so abruptly, 
when they have reached their allotted span (each of the thirty 
chapters is nine pages long, no more nor less!) that the reader may 
be pardoned for a bewildered ‘“‘What of it?’ “What does it 
come to?’ 

To be sure, Topics for Discussion are tacked on at the end of the 
chapters. But the questions there posed have often little relevance 
to the material presented in the preceding eight pages, and are usually 
of a nature to require vastly more knowledge and thought than the 
average reader can possibly bring to their solution. Here are a few 
of these Topics, taken at random: ‘Describe the various irrigation 
projects carried out by the early Egyptians, Hindus, Babylonians, 
Chinese, Peruvians, and Mexicans.’’ ‘‘What metals and what uses 
of metals do you find mentioned in the Odyssey?”’ “‘What light does 
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the book of Job throw on ancient mining and metallurgy?’ ‘‘Trace 
the first steps in the development of the medical profession.” ‘‘How 
far in your judgment was the decline of Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tion due to the deterioration—throngh war, disease, etc.—of the 
Greek and Roman racial stock?” ‘‘Compare the commercial pros- 
pects of North Carolina, Louisiana, and California.’”” ‘“‘What was 
the social basis of the early maritime codes?’ ‘‘Resolved: that the 
possession of a permanent stock of information gives one an ad- 
vantage as a logical thinker.” 

Principal Jacks is quoted as saying that belief in moral progress 
is a belief which no man can live without. Certainly it is something 
to awaken in our college students (whose ambition is apt to be 
chiefly focused upon making money, marrying well, and having a 
good time) an interest in social progress and a sense of having a 
part in the far flung adventure of mankind on earth. Better a 
Cook’s Tour than no sigh °tfthe wider world to which we belong. 
There is much to be said for an orientation course which attempts 
to introduce the reader to modern civilization as a whole, even at 
the cost of spreading itself very thin. But such a course fulfils its 
purpose best if it impresses the student continually with a sense 
of the defects and dangers of our present social order, rather than 
soothing him with a sense of the greatness of our achievement. 

Mr. Libby would doubtless agree that our contemporary civiliza- 
tion is not good enough to be permanently tolerable, that it is, in 
fact, in many ways a clumsy, wasteful, cruel, ugly makeshift; that 
we are beset by difficult and unsolved problems, and cannot depend 
upon even the continuance of our present peace and prosperity. 
The men and women on our Main Streets, with their complacent 
hundred per cent Americanism, their vague God’s-in-his-heaven 
religion (if any), their selfish immersion in their private business, 
their satisfaction in their autos and radios and movies, and all the 
other anesthetics which the twentieth century has provided, can 
seldom be counted on for intelligent effort. It is to our college 
students that we must look for leadership in the years to come. 
And what they need is not so much a realization of the progress we 
have made as a realization that further progress will not come unless 
we work for it, and a determination to play their part in creating a 
better life than ours for their children and children’s children. If 
they can be made, in some measure, to care for that, and if they can 
be made to see that the indispensable prerequisite to that is think- 
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ing—open-minded, many-sided, unbiased, wary, patient thinking— 
they will have the best possible orientation to contemporary life. 
DURANT DRAKE 


NOTES ON RECENT Books 


Some Reference Books of 1929 by Isadore G. Mudge, Reference 
Librarian at Columbia University, have just been published by the 
American Library Association to supplement her Guide to Reference 
Books, Fifth Edition, which the Association published last year. The 
issuance of an annual supplement is contemplated so as to keep the 
Guide constantly up-to-date. 

Painstaking investigation of the increasing volume of reference 
works appearing annually in this country and Europe makes the 
supplement a welcome tool for librarians and reference workers. 
Among some 236 books and sets reviewed are such outstanding titles 
as the Encyclopedia Britannica, the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, the Educational Index, the Dictionary of American Biography, 
Commercial and Industrial Organization of the United States, and such 
foreign publications as the Conctse Oxford Dictionary, the Enciclopedia 
Italiana, the Handbuch der Finanzwissenschaft, the Catalogue des 
Catalogues de la Librairie Frangaise, and the Year-book of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic for 1929. 

In previous years this annual survey has been published as a special 
article in the Library Journal, but with the increasing amount of 
reference material to be reviewed each season it has grown beyond 
magazine length. The present summary occupies 47 pages in 
contrast with three pages for the first such annual survey published 
in 1911. The pamphlet is bound in paper and priced at 60 cents. 

Curricular Problems in Science at the College Level, by P. O. John- 
son, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Minnesota, 
University of Minnesota Press.—An account of studies made in the 
field of botany with particular attention to the value of elementary 
courses in botany as prerequisite to more advanced courses in the 
College of Agriculture and Forestry. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Old Time College President, by George P. Schmidt, The Colum- 
bia University Press, 1930, pp. 251. 
College Organization and Administration, by Floyd W. Reeves and 
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John Dale Russell, Board of Education Disciples of Christ, 1929, 
pp. 324. 

Force and Freedom in Education, by John E. Kirkpatrick, The 
Antioch Press, 1929, pp. 128. 

College Control in Michigan, by John E. Kirkpatrick and others, 
The Antioch Press, 1929, pp. 218. 

Education Tunes In, by Levering Tyson, American Association for 
Adult Education, 1930, pp. 119. 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


A Practical Plan to Achieve the Right of Unhampered Thinking and 
Research for the Teacher 


The purpose of this paper is to describe a plan whereby the teaching 
profession may defend itself more effectively than in the past against 
encroachment on academic freedom. Specifically, the plan is in- 
tended to meet the situation when college teachers are dismissed 
because their teaching or research conflicts with religious super- 
stition and prejudice against methods of arriving at factual truth. 
The author has tried to keep in mind that militant aggression will 
not be tolerated by the teaching profession and that college teachers 
as a rule do not care to invite an open break between themselves and 
the trustees of their colleges. The plan will be described, and a 
number of its implications and probable results will be enumerated. 

The plan is briefly as follows: The Association of University Pro- 
fessors should be asked to prepare and maintain an active list of 
accredited colleges and universities. Included in this list should 
be all the institutions of collegiate rank whose academic standards 
are acceptable to the Association. The definition of these academic 
standards should include professional competence of the staff, col- 
legiate level of instruction, and, lastly, freedom of scholarly and 
scientific inquiry. If at any time the Association through its in- 
vestigating committee decides that an accredited college no longer 
satisfies the conditions of eligibility for the Association in any one 
of the three requirements listed previously, the college should be 
eliminated from the accredited list. 

Membership of teachers in the Assocation should be limited to 
those who, at the time of application, are teaching in an institution 
on the accredited list of colleges maintained by the Association. 
If a member of the Association accepts a position in an institution 
which is not on the accredited list at the time of acceptance, he 
should automatically forfeit his membership in the Association. 
If, later, he returns to an accredited institution, he should be eligible 
for reinstatement without paying dues for the interval spent at 
the unaccredited college. This regulation should not apply to 
members who accept positions in non-teaching institutions. Such 
members are eligible for transfer to associate membership. Those 
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who are teaching in a college at the time when it is removed from 
the eligible list would not be affected as regards membership in the 
Association. They would retain their qualifications for member- 
ship as stated above. 

The various scholarly and scientific societies represented by the 
college faculties should be invited to adopt similar rules governing 
membership with such adaptations as may be necessary. The 
members of these societies hold positions in research laboratories 
or they are engaged in the practice of their profession. Such mem- 
bers who are not teaching would not be affected by these rules. 
It is highly desirable that these various societies specify the same 
list of accredited colleges in order to have uniformity, although 
each of the societies might choose to maintain its own list of accredited 
institutions. 

Membership of teachers in each society should be contingent 
on the status of their college. Thus, if a teacher accepts a position 


‘in a college which is not on the accredited list at the time of accept- 


ance, he would forfeit membership in his scientific or professional 
society, and he would also forfeit eligibility for membership in the 
Association of University Professors. But if he holds a position in a 
college at the time when that college is removed from the accredited 
list, his membership should not be affected in either society. 

If a college has been removed from the accredited list, it should 
not be reinstated until the cause for removal has been corrected. 
Specifically, if a college has been removed from the accredited list 
because of the dismissal of a teacher, the college should not be 
eligible for reinstatement until the teacher has been offered full 
reinstatement into the position which he left and a payment of his 
salary from the date of dismissal until the date of payment. This 
requirement should be independent of any income that he has 
earned in other positions in the meantime. It might be regarded 
as a compensation for the uncertainty, inconvenience, and humilia- 
tion which he has suffered because of the dismissal. A maximum 
penalty on the college could be fixed at payment of full salary for a 
period of five years. If any students were dismissed for the same 
cause, they should also be offered full reinstatement before the 
college is eligible for the accredited list. 

It is obvious that a direct frontal attack on the legal status of a 
board of trustees would be of little or no avail because undoubtedly 
the legal control of the university lies securely in its hands. Nor 
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can the trustees be expected to hand over to the faculty the right 
to veto decisions of the board. The present plan avoids these 
difficulties in that the trustees are acknowledged to have final au- 
thority over the college. Our plan makes it voluntary with a board 
of trustees whether the college shall or shall not conform to the 
standards of academic freedom as defined by the Association of 
University Professors. If the college wants to enjoy the advantages 
of a competent teaching staff and the advantage of a good reputation 
in the academic world, it must voluntarily pay the price of academic 
freedom. No force is involved. 

In the past we have relied on the moral effect of the reports of the 
Association of University Professors. These reports are frankly 
limited to fact-finding in the hope that the publication of facts 
will gradually have some effect in changing the policies of the colleges. 
It is a notorious fact, however, that seldom, if ever, is the dismissed 
teacher reinstated. It is a matter of general observation that the 
reports of the Association of University Professors have no teeth. 
Frequently the moral effect is insignificant, especially in those 
situations where the trustees defy the professors and simply ignore 
the report. The plan that we have outlined here automatically 
throws the problem back at the trustees who must decide whether 
or not they shall pay the price of academic freedom for the ad- 
vantages that they naturally seek. They want eminent scholars 
and competent teachers on their staffs, and they want academic 
recognition for their university. They themselves should decide 
whether to grant freedom in payment for these advantages, which 
are largely within the control of the scholarly and scientific societies. 

The publication of a report of the Association of University 
Professors which is adverse to a university on account of the dis- 
missal of a faculty member frequently receives considerable news- 
paper publicity. The effect of this publicity is usually short-lived 
because the public as well as the college forgets it, and hence the 
injury is seldom corrected. Under the present plan the university 
which is removed from the accredited list remains under the handicap 
of a self-imposed isolation which is not so easily ignored. In 
fact, it becomes necessary for the college to correct the individual 
injury before reinstatement of the college to the accredited list can 
be considered. It is evident that boards of trustees will think twice 
before dismissing faculty men for unpopular ideas. It is to be hoped 
that in such situations the trustees will henceforth decide to bargain 
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with their superstitious clientele rather than to offend against 
academic freedom. 

In formulating the present plan the author has in mind the con- 
servative temperament of the academic profession. The Association 
does not care to be referred to as a professors’ union if such an 
appellation can be avoided. The present plan involves no violence 
in speech or action, and it does not challenge the legal right of the 
trustees of a university to decide matters of public policy. It wholly 
avoids those militant features which are distasteful to college teachers. 
Nevertheless, the effects on the colleges may be sufficient to prevent 
continued interference with academic freedom. 

There are of course various ways in which the teaching profession 
might retaliate against the colleges for interfering with academic 
freedom. For example, student credentials from the offending 
institutions might be discredited, but such action would be decidedly 
unfair to the students. By officially placing the penalty on our- 
selves, we shall avoid much of the criticism that would otherwise 
be leveled against us. It should also be noted that it is entirely 
voluntary with a teacher whether he shall accept a position in a 
discredited institution. He has the right to accept such a position 
by forfeiting membership in the national society of his profession. 
This is, however, a price which most competent college teachers 
are not willing to pay, and consequently the best teaching talent 
will be more or less discouraged from accepting positions in dis- 
credited colleges. 

When a college dismisses a teacher because of his unpopular ideas, 
the only penalty that we inflict officially is upon ourselves. We 
acknowledge that the trustees of a university have the right to specify 
what shall be taught or investigated in their institution. We merely 
say that if the trustees of any university impose restrictions on 
academic work that are not to our liking, then the profession with- 
draws membership in the scholarly and scientific societies from those 
among us who accept positions in such an institution. The college 
which is thus removed from the accredited list has the privilege to pro- 
ceed, entirely unmolested by us. It can continue with any restric- 
tions or superstitions it pleases to endorse, but it cannot command the 
services of scholars and scientists unless these men are willing to give 
up membership in their respective societies. Perhaps some men 
will accept teaching positions under such conditions, but it is prob- 
able that an institution which is stricken from the accredited list 
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will have some difficulty in filling the ranks of its faculty. In less 
than ten years the trustees of such an institution may again face the 
choice of either pleasing their own superstitious clientele or else ac- 
cepting the requirements of the academic and scientific world. 
The choice is entirely in their own hands. It is quite likely that 
the difficulties of a college in obtaining competent teachers under 
these restrictions will be so considerable that a local upheaval in 
the administration will bring about a radical change. 

Another very decided advantage with the plan that has here been 
proposed is that if the trustees of a college dismiss a teacher for 
unpopular instruction or research, it is the national association 
of professors that investigates the college and removes it from 
the accredited list. In this manner the faculty of the college con- 
cerned need not be personally involved in any dispute with their 
trustees. 

In dealing with this problem we must face the fundamental differ- 
ence between the mores of the society that supports a university 
and the ideals and objectives of the scientist. Perhaps a brief 
perspective of this relation is in order here. The scientist investi- 
gates as objectively as possible the phenomena in his field of special 
interest, and if his inquiries trespass on the mores of the society 
that supports him, he is in trouble. He has sinned and is regarded 
as an immoral influence on the young innocents whom he should 
be guiding into the ways of righteousness. Here logic does not 
count. If the public abhor evolution as sinful, we shall only make 
matters worse by starting an argument with them. 

The history of science is repeating itself. The honest inquiries 
of Galileo about the physical aspects of the universe trespassed on 
the taboos of his time, so Pope Urban declared that “it is a question 
of the most godless business which could ever be discussed—that 
the doctrine was in the highest degree sinful.’’ Charles I in France 
forbade the possession of furnaces and apparatus necessary for 
chemical processes, and Henry IV did the same in England. A 
Birmingham mob and an Anglican clergyman wrecked the home of 
Priestley, destroyed his library and instruments, and drove him into 
exile. The teachings of Linneus about the sexual system in plants 
were for many years prohibited in the papal states and elsewhere 
in Europe. But in 1773 permission was given that they be dis- 
cussed in Rome! The same taboos are still with us, but they now 
cover fewer biological and social phenomena. 
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The present-day conflict between science and superstition is seen 
in the legislative attempts against evolution and vivisection. The 
social scientist who inquires about the sex code on which we have 
built our system of morality finds that he also violates popular 
taboos. The economist who investigates or lectures about unpopu- 
lar economic theory or about socialism may find himself in trouble 
with the trustees and with the ‘‘one-hundred percenters”’ in society. 
The historian who aims to discover the truth about our historical 
heroes may find that the public does not want to have its idols 
shattered. The scholar who ventures into biological and social 
phenomena is likely to have trouble with superstition and prejudice. 

The plan here proposed has been drafted to meet, as far as possible, 
the various limitations that are natural to the problem. The author 
does not insist that these particular details be adopted, for there 
may be other effective solutions. But it seems urgent that some 
definite action be taken by the teaching profession which shall 
promise to minimize interference with objective inquiry about 
biological and social phenomena. It is our plan to withdraw the 
advantages of academic talent from those institutions that fail 
to support science with the freedom on which it lives. It is to be 
hoped that only one or two colleges will need to be placed in academic 
isolation when the governing boards of our colleges find it to their ad- 
vantage to adopt a policy more respectful to the academic profession. 

L. L. THURSTONE, 
Journal of Higher Education, vol. 1, no. 3 


Tur EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE AT WISCONSIN 


...In the second year, the number of students received into the 
college fell short of the expectations, not more than about ninety 
registering for the freshman class, and so far as my information goes, 
the number during this, the third, year of its existence has fallen off 
still more. Little has as yet been learned concerning the average 
scholastic record of the students joining the regular junior year last 
fall, and what little is supplied is rather contradictory but would 
hardly tend to forecast a brilliant future for the college. More and 
more students from it are taking some work outside of its cur- 
riculum, especially languages—the natural science courses with their 
great demand on the student’s time, on account of laboratory work, 
are hardly compatible with the student’s schedule—and some of the 
most ardent erstwhile supporters of the idea are now proposing a 
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fifty-fifty division between experimental and regular work. But it 
does not require a particularly prophetic soul to foresee that the 
transformation of the entire College of Letters and Science into a 
school along the present lines, dreamed of a few years ago by sanguine 
adherents, will never come. Nor is this due solely to the ‘might 
of an eternal yesterday.”’ Still less could it be attributed to petty 
jealousies on the part of the regular faculty. That there was friction 
in some quarters it would be useless to deny—the faculty of the 
Experimental College, mostly young men, were appointed from the 
start with considerably higher salaries, and what had been suggested 
originally, viz., that a number of men from the regular faculty 
should be taken over, did not come to pass. Now, however, it is 
the members of the staff of the new division who clamor to be re- 
lieved, and to be permitted to alternate in three year cycles with 
their colleagues in other divisions, since their work is exceedingly 
exhausting and does not give them any time whatsoever for research 
and productive scholarship. 

Nor is it to be wondered at that this should be so. Every young 
member of the teaching force of the Experimental College cannot 
be supposed to be possessed of that encyclopedic information and 
knowledge covering such a vast field as the Athens of Pericles, let 
alone our own multifarious modern age, not even from secondary 
sources, let alone from direct first-hand study. If the teacher is 
honest he will have all too numerous occasions to answer the student’s 
questions with “I don’t know’’—and such candid confessions, harm- 
less in advanced and graduate work, cannot but undermine a youth- 
ful and immature student’s esteem of his instructor. Fortunately 
there are today not many textbooks that by their skilful arrange- 
ment of subject matter enable the inexperienced teacher to keep 
just one lesson ahead of his class and yet be prepared for most 
emergencies in the shape of embarrassing queries. Another very 
trying feature of the system is that the private conferences between 
teacher and student—productive of splendid results in the hands of a 
teacher who knows how to make the student ‘‘do the talking,” a 
gift possessed in rare measure by Dr. Meiklejohn himself—tend to 
develop into private lectures, and that the instructor has to deliver 
the same lecture twelve times that might just as well be given once 
to a group of twelve. 

I wish I might give the experiment the benefit of the doubt. 
But I am no longer doubting. We are never too old to learn, and 
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should always feel young enough to be willing to learn. However, 
in education, evolutionary processes are, in the nature of things, 
mostly preferable to revolutionary procedures. I, for one, do not 
believe that everything that is new must needs be good because it 
is new, and vice versa. If the Wisconsin Experiment teaches us 
to emphasize the features of what the Germans call Arbeitschule 
(activity school) and to stress the closest personal contact possible 
between teacher and student, it will have performed a worth while 
service. As to the subject matter of the curriculum, I believe that 
the diversified courses with their training of the different mental 
qualities, through the diversity of approach and handling, still de- 
serve preference over the new venture. The ultimate goal of all 
education can be reached by the most various routes. All roads 
lead to Rome. 
EpwIn C. ROEDDER, 
The Campus, College of the City of New York, May, 1930 


RESEARCH PROFESSORSHIPS 


That Wellesley College promoted Professor Mary Wilton Calkins 
to a research professorship after her forty years of brilliant service 
in the classroom, instead of placing her on a pedestal (and a shelf) 
as professor emeritus, should be a cause for satisfaction among college 
women everywhere. It is a pity that such an action is unusual. 
Our age has still to rediscover the old truth, which Plato celebrated 
in The Republic: the incomparable value to society of fully matured 
and trained minds... . 

One must be frank to admit that an alarmingly large proportion of 
college teachers look forward eagerly to retirement on an annuity or 
pension at the end of a long service, wearied with many classes and 
bootless committees and unrefreshed by sabbatical leaves. Such 
women are only too glad to drop back comfortably into the com- 
parative ease of domestic occupations and the mild excitement of 
rearing nephews and nieces. Still there is a saving remnant of women 
whom sixty-five finds vigorous-minded, keenly appreciative of the 
rare opportunities which leisure brings; and yet this group is all too 
often doomed because of limited means to spend upon tasks of light 
housekeeping critical and trained faculties at the height of their 
fruitfulness. Few have means sufficient to enable them to live where 
and as they would, and still fewer are as fortunate as many able men 
who upon retirement are in demand for research positions or in 
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consultant capacities, or as editors or lecturers with other than 
academic affiliations. Often the greatest deprivation which retire- 
ment from active teaching brings in its train is the loss of library 
and laboratory facilities; for the retiring professor must often 
for financial reasons reside at a distance from the college or university 
in which she has worked... . 

I have spoken of our need of rediscovering an old value. For- 
getting, or failing to read, our Plato, we have learned to prize energy 
of action above the tempered wisdom of maturity, optimism above 
knowledge, and eagerness above the power to weigh values. If 
we accept without challenge the almost universal practice of es- 
tablishing sixty-five as the usual age of retirement from teaching 
and executive positions in our colleges and universities, we should 
then with united effort stop what is now a stupid waste of scholar- 
ship which follows such retirement. 

Ideally, I should like to see a committee of the American Association 
of University Women formed to raise and administer a fund, the 
immediate income from which would endow ten research professor- 
ships with a yearly stipend of five thousand dollars, to be awarded 
to ten women retiring during the year from active professorships 
in recognized colleges or universities. .. . 

If our research professors choose to work in the libraries and 
laboratories of Europe, I can foresee the growing respect for the 
scholarly possibilities of American women which their work there 
would inspire; if their research took them to remote parts of the 
world, they would be weaving one more strand of international 
understanding; or if instead they wished to continue their research 
in the accustomed surroundings of their own colleges, I can think 
of no greater privilege for any campus than to be the chosen home 
of a scholar. As Emerson said, there are people from whom power 
goes forth whether they will or no just by their very presence. This 
in countless ways would be true of a resident research professor. 

ETHEL SABIN-SMITH, 
Journal American Association of University Women, vol. xx1m, no. 4 


THE IMPERSONAL OXFORD 


... There has been a good deal of talk in this country about 
the Oxford student’s freedom from lectures. This is almost en- 
tirely a myth. The Oxonian attends about as many lectures as 
his American counterpart, or if he fails to go he is likely to hear 
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about it at the end of the term when he is called up alone before 
the assembled dons of the college. This should be contrasted with 
the effort which has been made at Swarthmore to free honors stu- 
dents from lectures. Now of course many people at Swarthmore 
are perfectly aware that this is not Oxonian, and in any case Swarth- 
more is not pretending to imitate Oxford. But many Americans 
seem to believe that it is an Oxford idea. President Lowell is one 
of them. His reports often allege a contrast between Harvard 
adherence to lectures and Oxford neglect of them. 

The Oxonian is a good deal more highly developed intellectually 
than his American counterpart, and hence is capable of digesting 
a larger number of lectures in a given time. Moreover he rarely 
attends a lecture unless the book which is being commented upon 
in the lecture has been studied or at least read over with some care 
in the vacation. Usually he is devoting a good deal of time to the 
preparation of essays on the book at the same time that he is hearing 
lectures about it. He therefore goes to the lecture with a good 
many questions that he wants answered. At the same time he has 
the material organized to a point which makes it unnecessary for the 
lecturer to attempt to cover everything. 

There is some freedom involved in the fact that no “‘homework”’ 
need be done for these classes. All the writing is done for tutors, 
of whom there are normally two (one for philosophy, the other 
for history), so that two essays, or occasionally three, must be turned 
out every week. That is all the work there is to do. The usual 
time for the preparation of an essay will vary from four to twenty 
hours. Thus some time is often left for reading which is more 
casual or bears less directly on the problem in hand. And the 
student has time to do the essay in any way which appeals to him. 
Only he must remember that a searching fire will be directed at 
irrelevance. If he wants to go far afield he must justify his point 
of view to the tutor. Anything he can bring to bear will be wel- 
comed if he really does succeed in making it apply... . 

Every hour's discussion with the tutor presents a chance for 
elasticity in the treatment of prescribed subjects. But here too the 
student is not allowed to be formless. It is taken for granted that 
people who expect to talk must take some trouble to inform them- 
selves about the subject. In the eyes of the tutor the Oxford stu- 
dent is often slack, but to the American teacher he would probably 
seem a marvel of intellectual curiosity. The Oxford tutorial is the 
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only institution which approaches an editorial office in the severity 
of its criticism of bad writing, and it is just as hard on loose talking. 
English tutors visiting honors groups in this country often impress 
the American student as brutal. When they see an opening they 
swing from the canvas.... 

And the unreality of academic dicsussion is hateful to them. 
They give vigorous condemnation to the student’s failure to drag 
his own opinion out into the open and give it an overhauling. He 
must not discuss issues which are remote for him. A good many 
sorts of academic pretense yield before the insistent effort to say 
what one really thinks, and then base the discussion on the issue so 
raised. Even the directness and informality of the tutorial are 
strictly conditioned by this training. It takes some practice to lay 
one’s intellectual cards on the table, to put aside academic pretense. 
To the uneducated freshman who usually presents himself in our 
colleges it comes as rather a rude shock to be asked, ‘Do you really 
believe this stuff you've been quoting from the book I assigned 
you?”’... 

The comprehensive examination covering the whole of the work 
is an important feature of the routine, but it has received rather 
more than its due share of attention on this side of the Atlantic. 
Doubtless it is important to demand that the work shall not be 
crammed, and the comprehensive examination is a good way to 
make sure that this demand is met. But it is even more important 
to have a unified program which does away with cramming because 
it does away with fragmentary work. The elective system in this 
country has played havoc with unified programs, and it does not do 
much good to introduce comprehensive examinations until the 
elective system has been given up. It is not much use in indulging 
in diatribes against cramming unless we root out the piecemeal 
idea of education which makes cramming practically inevitable. 
Piecemeal education is still in the ascendant, for instance, at Harvard. 
Swarthmore seems to have a clearer idea of what is meant by co- 
herent work, but many of the programs are so crowded that the result 
is not much different from what one finds at Harvard. Neither 
at Swarthmore, Harvard nor at any other American institution of 
which I know has it done a great deal of good to introduce the 
comprehensive examination. 

H. P. PERKINS, 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin, vol. xv1, no. 2 
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COLLEGE GRADES 


Do men at coeducational universities receive higher grades than 
the women students? Do the members of fraternities and sororities 
get lower grades than the students outside of these social organiza- 
tions? Do the students who live in university dormitories rate 
higher or lower scholastically than those who live in rooming houses 
and sorority or fraternity houses? Such questions are being asked 
wherever the problems of college eduation are discussed. 

This study, based on the grades of the undergraduate student 
body at the University of Wisconsin and extending over a period of 
eight semesters, furnishes tentative answers to these questions 
and reveals other significant information concerning college grades. 

(1) The scholastic average of women students is significantly 
higher than that of the men students during every semester of the 
four year period. The lowest average received by any group of 
women students is consistently above the highest average of any 
group of men students. 

(2) Women who are members of sororities rank considerably 
above women who are not affiliated with sororities. This fact is a 
convincing contradiction to the prevalent idea that sorority life is 
entirely social and takes students’ attention away from studies and 
the classroom. A sorority at the University of Wisconsin is a 
selective group; a satisfactory grade point average,’ in most cases 
about 1.3 for the preceding semester, is required of a girl before she 
may be initiated into a sorority. Since a comparative scholastic 
rating of sororities is published each semester, the competition among 
the various sororities is a stimulus for the active members of each 
group to aim for high grades. 

Women in professional sororities rank higher than women in social 
sororities. This is because the professional groups maintain higher 
standards for initiation than the social sororities and because a 
serious professional interest is fundamental in the professional 
sororities. 


(3) Fraternity men, like sorority women, rank higher than 
non-fraternity members. This fact may be explained in much the 
same way that the ranking of sorority women over nonsorority 
women is explained. Another factor, however, undoubtedly enters 


1 A rating of 3 means an average of excellent, a rating of 2 shows an average of good, a rating 
of 1 an average of fair, a rating below 1 means aa average below fair, and a minus quantity 
means an average below passing. 
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into the question of fraternity grades—any fraternity that does 
not receive an average of 1.0 at the end of a semester is placed upon 
probation. If the group does not come up to this required average 
in the following semester, social privileges, are taken away from the 
chapter. Continued failure of any group to measure up to the 
standard of 1.0 will cause the fraternity to be disbanded... . 

As is the case with sororities, it will be noted that professional 
fraternities rate higher than social fraternities. . . . 

(4) There is a marked tendency for the grades of every group 
to be higher in the second semester of each year than they were in the 
first semester. That students who do unsatisfactory work are 
dropped or voluntarily withdraw before the second semester is only 
one of the factors that produce this condition. It seems only reason- 
able to expect that a student loses considerable time during the first 
semester in becoming oriented or acclimated to the school situation 
after a vacation period and would, therefore, tend to get lower 
grades during this semester. It must also be remembered that 
many courses extend over both semesters, and in such courses the 
chances of getting a good grade the second semester should be a 
little better than in the first semester since the student has learned 
to know the instructor and his technique... . 

RvuTH ByRns, 
School and Society, vol. xxx1, no. 803 


RESEARCH IN THE UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGE 


Might I be pardoned if I change the subject for discussion in my 
paper? I would rather speak to the question of the place of the 
undergraduate college in an American program of education based 
upon the research idea and designed to cultivate the research habit 
of mind, that is, a system planned to encourage curiosity, productive 
effort, and individual judgment. I would have the program begin 
with the pre-kindergarten child in the home, encouraged in investi- 
gation and experiment for the sake of satisfying its own curiosity. 
Through all the school training I think this should be the main 
purpose and method, and this habit of mind, more or less present 
in all normal children and readily strengthened by constant exercise, 
should continue throughout life. Increase of the capacity for re- 
search (for this is research) by its constant exercise would be the 
commanding purpose of all education. The possession of knowledge 
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would be secondary, largely incidental. Enlargement by contact 
with the beautiful and ennobling and their contagion would be 
coordinate with training through research, the two, the research 
and the contacts, being the chief molding influences in desirable 
education. The only thing which causes wholesome growth is 
loyalty to a vision of the beautiful, defining beauty broadly to in- 
clude all truth, beauty being harmony with truth. Research is 
seeking and testing truth, and the object of education is to increase 
one’s sensitiveness to truth and one’s capacity for seeking and testing 
truth. 

This applies equally to the truths of the physical world and the 
truths of the spiritual world... . 

What would be some of the effects of an educational system 
based upon the research idea? For one thing the education so at- 
tained would increase the capacity and power of the pupil far more 
than education of the sort prevalent today. Again, the period of 
training necessary for the attainment of a considerable degree of 
sound judgment and productive ability, while differing, of course, 
with the individual, would be considerably shortened as compared 
with the present system. A certain passage of years, however, 
seems definitely necessary to attainment of those qualities of judg- 
ment which are desirable in a college student. Not only sound 
methods of education, but also some maturity in years are im- 
portant. My guess is that boys and. girls trained largely by the 
research method would save, say, two years in the pre-college work. 
This would allow either of two things. The college stage might be 
entered upon at an earlier age, or a wider content might be included 
in precollegiate study, comprising, among other things, the ac- 
quiring of more tools, e. g., foreign languages. Because of the im- 
portance of maturity in college students, it would probably be un- 
wise for college work to begin more than one year earlier than is 
now customary. In a college course founded upon, say, ten years 
of training and study largely on the research plan, further research, 
of course, would have the central place... . 

A complete revamping of our educational system on the basis of 
the research idea, expensive as that would be, could largely be paid 
for from the saving from abolishing war and preparation for war. 
If America alone, without international cooperation, should cut her 
war expenses in half, she would soon so far surpass other nations in 
wealth, prosperity, and equipment that no nation or group of nations 
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would even consider attacking her. It would be the cheapest, 
quickest, and surest way of becoming unassailable. . . . 

But when we begin leading freshmen by research methods we must 
have college teachers full of the research spirit. This seems to me 
the real strategical—(pardon the hackneyed word; it is exactly 
the word I wish to use)—this is the real strategical point at which 
to begin the revivifying revolution, with the college teacher. En- 
courage him in his individual research interest and enthusiasm and 
encourage him to bring his pupils into the research game by using 
with them methods of teaching founded upon the research ideal. 
The thing once started will be contagious from teacher to pupil, 
from teacher to teacher, and from college to college. Put in the yeast 
and let it work until finally the whole lumpish system from the 
kindergarten through the college is leavened and made alive. The 
kindergarten and the university, as they are, are less open to criti- 
cism from the standpoint of need of the research habit of mind, 
but neither of these, the foundation and the summit of our educa- 
tional system, is beyond strengthening in this direction. Think 
of the satisfactions in university work when the students enter well 
established in the research habit... . 

The author has just received a letter from a friend, who has read 
this little paper, which contains comments with which he so thor- 
oughly agrees that he asks to be allowed to append them. This 
friend wrote without thought of being quoted, and has had no 
opportunity to modify with a view to publication, so I do not men- 
tion his name. 

“A large proportion of the time devoted to education, in college 
as elsewhere, must necessarily be given to discovering and gripping 
in memory the results of other people’s research, and this, if done 
efficiently, must be done in the spirit of research and with the research 
mental attitude and the research method. It is no answer to your 
program to say that college research cannot add directly much 
that is worthy to the sum of human knowledge. This is more or 
less true, but it has no bearing on the subject of your paper. The 
actual addition to human knowledge by the research of college 
students is not, it seems to me, the most important purpose of their 
research. Its most important purpose is the education which comes 
from the practice of the research method in the research spirit and 
with the research mental attitude. Its most important value is that 
it helps students to grasp the efficient way to study the results of the 
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other man’s research and to gain a growing enthusiasm for reaching 
out with initiative and independent judgment into the field of the 
unknown. In the long run such a program is bound to add immensely 
to the valuable research output of the world even if it yields no 
valuable additions to human knowledge as a direct output of college 
research. 

“But there is an immense field of small and comparatively un- 
important problems which are appropriate for college students and 
which really must be solved by someone. In this field the college 
student can add a lot of valuable data to the sum of human knowl- 
edge. Such problems could be organized by colleges in cooperation 
with one another, each taking its appropriate share of such work. 
All such work should be done at least in triplicate by three different 
colleges independently, as a check on its accuracy, before it is added 
to the world’s data for thought, and as an incentive to conscientious 
accuracy on the part of the student and as an addition to his fun 
through the knowledge that others are working on his problem and 
that ultimately his results will be checked with the other fellows’ 
results. Real service in adding to human knowledge could be accom- 
plished in this way. But it seems clear to me that only a compara- 
tively small part of the college student’s time could wisely be spent 
in such research. The goal of such research is far less the value of 
the output by the student than it is the value of the input into the 
student. 

MAYNARD M. METCALF, 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin, vol. xvi, no. 2 


PRESIDENT HutTcHINS Explains His INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PH.D. DEGREE 


...The question is how shall we attain these objectives without 
lowering the Ph.D. and without omitting essential training in re- 
search from the curriculum of all graduate students. Various 
methods have been proposed. The one that a leading eastern uni- 
versity seems to be adopting would superimpose upon the present 
Ph.D. an additional period in which specially qualified students 
would work as teaching or research fellows, securing in that year the 
training for whichever of the two careers they had decided to enter 
upon. This, if carried through, will prepare some men better for 
teaching and research. But where does it leave the Ph.D. that we 
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have fought so long and hard to elevate? It is a fairly definite 
announcement, it seems to me, that that degree no longer means 
competence in teaching or research, that persons who are really any 
good in either are no longer to be found in the ranks of Doctors of 
Philosophy. They must be found, if found at all, among the re- 
search and teaching fellows. 

Much more will, I think, be accomplished if we say that we will 
grant to nobody a higher degree whom we cannot unqualifiedly 
indorse as a college teacher or a research worker. We may then 
retain and raise the Ph.D. instead of debasing it by admitting that 
a man who has it is not adequately fitted for either of a professor's 
occupations. We may wish to give different designations or even 
different degrees to those who have followed different curriculums. 
The Ph.D. might indicate a qualified college teacher, and other de- 
grees qualified research men. But this is a detail. We must pro- 
ceed to the organization of an intelligent course of study which will 
meet the needs of two types of students. This is not a superhuman 
task. The curriculum of the prospective teacher would involve 
thorough training in research, certain work on educational problems 
in seminar, a certain amount of supervised teaching under the di- 
rection of a member of the staff responsible for the course, and 
perhaps an option of writing the dissertation either on a subject 
in the field or on educational problems in the field. The majority 
of graduate students might then receive the kind of training they 
need and the kind the colleges want them to have. Those who are 
to become primarily research workers and guides in the researches 
of others might well be separated at some point from their colleagues, 
receiving that training in independent research which their future 
work demands. 

Of course there are a number of conditions precedent that would 
have to be fulfilled to make such a system effective. In each large 
department we might have to have someone familiar with, and 
interested in, the problems of college education and competent 
to map out a program for the future teacher. We might have to 
revise our notions of the rigidity and inflexibility suitable to graduate 
education. To permit revision of these notions we might wish to 
have a better and perhaps a smaller group of graduate students. 
This, I believe, we must come to sooner or later anyway, for it 
seems likely that we are admitting to some of our graduate schools 
students who would have considerable difficulty in meeting the 
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requirements of the Freshman class. More than all we must es- 
tablish the principle in our own group that a contribution to educa- 
tion is of some importance. The establishment of this principle 
in our attitude toward our own Faculty will go far toward maintaining 
the prestige of any degree that we award to graduate students 
for contributions to education... . 

It involves, in short, keeping constantly in mind that the faculty 
takes precedence over everything else, including the students. The 
primary responsibility of any university is to see to it that its faculty 
is the best it can afford. This requires the cooperation of the 
faculty to an extent not always appreciated. I see nothing fatal 
in abandoning certain work or omitting it temporarily if a first- 
class man is not available to do it. A few graduate students might 
go elsewhere, but it is better that they should than that inferior 
men should be members of our staff. It does not seem to me in- 
dispensable that we cover every section of every field all the time. 
Until we can say that all our present work is worth doing and is 
being well done, until we can say that the people doing it are re- 
ceiving salaries of which we need not be ashamed, we can derive 
little satisfaction from the thought that our faculty is getting larger 
every year.... 


FULL-TIME WORK FOR FACULTY MEMBERS 


But no matter when higher salaries come and from what source, 
they are likely to have consequences that we must face sooner or 
later. The first of these is the adoption of full time in the medical 
sense throughout the University. Under that plan, as is well known, 
fees for the services of the medical staff are collected by the Uni- 
versity and become part of its funds. We know that the majority 
of the faculty of any university are today actually part-time men. 
Many of them are doing hackwork at pitiable remuneration in order 
to keep alive. The effect on their teaching, their research, and their 
morale is harmful and sometimes ruinous. As long as university 
salaries in America are at their present level there is nothing that 
can be done about this situation except to lament it. As salaries 
are increased beyond the existing maximum at this University, 
we can and should demand that the faculty become full-time 
men. Not that I should ever wish to remove scholars from relations 
with the outside world. On the contrary, I hope we may encourage © 
these relations. A scholar should do whatever develops him as a 
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scholar. But I submit that the only way to determine whether 
he does outside work for its own sake or for the money that is in it 
is to have the money turned over to the university. 


PERMANENT TENURE 


And I think, too, that with adequate salaries, if we ever get them, 
may come the question whether new appointments above the grade 
of Assistant Professor ought not to be made for periods of three years. 
Permanent tenure has doubtless done something to keep faculties 
poor in more ways than one. Many boards of trustees, consciously 
or unconsciously, have regarded it as a substitute for cash. Some 
have hesitated to pay high salaries when they knew they must con- 
tinue to pay them whatever happened to the effectiveness of the 
recipients. Deans, departmental chairmen, and presidents have 
been able to excuse or defend weakness by saying that permanent 
tenure tied their hands. I have few illusions as to the effects of 
abolishing permanent tenure. Business men who scoff at the pro- 
fessor’s insistence on a life-job will admit to you that in effect they 
have permanent tenure in their own business for men who have 
served faithfully for a long period. The effects of abolishing it in 
university work would not be nearly as revolutionary as its enemies 
or friends seem to think. And since its abolition would have to be 
accompanied by higher salaries, a university might find itself em- 
bracing an expensive shadow. Permanent tenure has performed, 
too, one significant service; it has preserved, in so far as anything 
has preserved it, freedom of speech in the universities. But even 
in important institutions it has failed here in serious crises. A 
faculty-devised and faculty-managed system of protecting the pro- 
fessor against the social, religious, or political prejudices of the 
administration and tl:e community is likely to be more effective in 
preserving academic freedom than the vulnerable armor of per- 
manent tenure. About all we can say with certainty on this matter 
is what a professor of mine used to say whenever anyone asked him a 
question: “It is a very difficult problem.’ It is so difficult that I 
mention it now, though we may meet it only after many years or 
not at all.... 
eee The University Record, 

Hie University of Chicago 
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STATISTICS AND MODERN EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT 

Modern thought is strikingly quantitative, both in procedure and 
results. In its procedure it can no longer depend upon the forms of 
thought which served the world from Aristotle to Huxley—upon 
speculation, dialectic categories, and syllogisms. We have a different 
logic from that of our grandfathers, and it is based upon number. 

Accordingly, an indispensable requisite for the thinker—and indeed 
for any one who would live abundantly in modern society—is a 
sense of numbers. This sense is not innate, nor is it easily acquired. 
It does not come as song comes to the bird. It must be won by 
conscious effort. It is a social but not a biological heritage. It has 
been achieved by the race with difficulty and only after an un- 
believably long period... . 

Modern man not only knows numbers, but acts in accordance with 
his knowledge. His quantitative ideas are functional; they are 
dynamic; they are executive. He records numbers, he communi- 
cates them to others, he combines them in order to derive new values. 
He creates a science of numbers and calls it mathematics. By 
applying mathematics he rapidly increases his control over nature 
and his ability to satisfy his wants... . 

From what has been said of the importance of number ideas, 
it will readily be inferred that this science which makes possible 
the marshaling of such ideas must have a profound effect upon human 
thinking. Such is in fact the case. All through the period which 
we call ancient and medieval times, the universe was nicely marked 
off into types. ... 

Men and events, products and processes, were put in one or the 
other of two antithetical classes. They were good or bad, rich or 
poor, high or low. A well-made list of words and expressions ar- 
ranged by pairs of opposites went far toward furnishing all the dis- 
crimination required or expected. 

Statistics, however, has substituted for such twofold grouping the 
idea of a continuum, indefinitely divisible into statistical classes... . 

The results, even in education, have been rather remarkable. 
Consider, for example, the concept “individual differences.’’ This 
idea may almost be said to have been created within the statistical 
era. It has been charged that the measurers were trying to stand- 
ardize pupils and to turn them out from the school like buttons from 
a mill. Nothing could be further from the truth. The very instru- 
ments which the measurers used served to reveal the astonishing 
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range and complexity of individual differences. They brought out 
with daylight clearness the fact that some pupils could not learn 
the things they were expected to learn; that others could learn 
these things, but not in the time usually required, and that still 
others could meet the demands in full, but only if they were taught 
by a method peculiar to their needs. A generation ago these types 
of pupils were viewed with suspicion. The common opinion was that 
they were bad. Accordingly they were cudgeled through a scant 
and unhappy schooling. The better uuderstanding and treatment 
of such children, and in particular the breaking of the unsavory 
partnership of “‘lickin’ and larnin’,’’ may be largely attributed to 
the fuller knowledge which measurement and statistics afforded... . 

By means of statistics rival methods of teaching and of classroom 
management have been compared. The difference between any 
two of these methods has always been found to be small. Then 
people have said, ‘‘This difference is so small that it doesn’t matter 
whether or not we take advantage of it.” Such an attitude is not 
always justified. 

In the first place, small differences may be of enormous importance. 
They may distinguish between success and failure. To an inhabitant 
of Mars the differences between humans would seem small, yet 
among humans they are very great. In the second place, as we 
accumulate more and more of these small differences in any one field, 
the possibility of a master method comes into view—a method 
which by merging all these minute advantages into one triumphant 
mode of working will accomplish more than has ever been accom- 
plished before... . 

In order to bring this about, however, statistics alone is insufficient. 
Interpretation is needed, to say nothing of enthusiasm and vision. 
These are no part of statistics. They are human qualities or abilities 
which have existed time out of mind. 

Although, therefore, as has been said, statistics has enabled us 
to think more accurately, although it has provided us with qualitative 
scales and more finely graded classes to take the place of older and 
more naive distinctions, it has nevertheless done no more than supply 
data for thought. It is in no sense a substitute for thought. It 
permits more refined thinking by affording a more exact warrant 
for it, but it can no more take the place of thinking than a billing 
machine can collect bad debts... . 

Two men—let us call them curriculum experts—are given the 
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results, in full statistical detail and reliable to the last degree, of the 
survey of a school district in a mill town. Each of these men is 
asked to lay out the offerings, or at least to lay down principles, 
for the work of the schools in that district. Will these men agree 
in their findings? By no means. One of them may be a realist, 
who will say in substance, ‘“The information at my disposal is that 
70 per cent of these boys and girls are going into the mills and fac- 
tories of this town. It is clear that they are going to need the things 
used in these occupations. Accordingly, let us teach them these 
very things. Let their English be industrial English. Let their 
mathematics be the mathematics of the forge and factory. Provide 
shops like those in which they will serve and cooperative part-time 
arrangements with the industries whose operatives they will become.” 

The other curriculum expert may be a humanist. He may say, 
“These boys and girls are going to lead narrow lives unless we can 
give them inner resources. They will have enough of forge and 
factory. Let us give them in the schools, before it is too late, glimpses 
of wider horizons. Let them paint and draw and make music. 
Let them go adventuring into the past and into far countries. In 
English let us bring them in contact with beauty of form and no- 
bility of thought and let us encourage them in self-expression. In 
short, in a fine humanistic sense, let us give them culture.” 

These two curriculum experts are miles apart. Each was supplied 
with the same statistical facts, and neither of them questioned the 
truth of these facts. Moreover, neither of them brought to bear 
upon the problem any additional statistical facts. Yet the curricu- 
lums which they recommend are quite different. Evidently these 
men have interpreted the statistics each in his own way; and evidently 
too, the interpretations are powerful factors, for although resting 
upon the same grounds they have led to opposite conclusions. . . . 

Perhaps one may sum the matter up in this way. To know your 
statistics without surrender to a mechanistic education, to be willing 
patiently to measure without substituting measurement for thinking, 
to have a philosophy of education and to work toward it without 
losing touch with the feasible and practicable, to be neither so 
progressive that the past means nothing nor so conservative that 
your face is not toward the light—these are some of the glorious 
contradictions in the modern educational creed. 

B. R. BUCKINGHAM, 
School and Society, vol. xxx1, no. 795 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR THE COLLEGE GRADUATE 


Only in recent years has the term “adult education’’ come into 
general use, although the conception it represents has been slowly 
developing over a long period of years. There was surely something 
educational in the discussions of the old New England town meetings, 
and the great lyceum movement which spread over America in the 
twenties and thirties was equally an evidence that the mature men 
and women of a century ago welcomed an opportunity for personal 
cultural development. The women’s clubs which came later are 
part of this same movement, as are also the efforts in workers’ 
education, the expansion of our libraries, university extension, 
civic forums, and all the other agencies which have been bringing 
educational opportunity to the people. 

Recognition of the fact that a problem in adult education exists 
for the educated, as well as for those who have been under-privileged 
educationally, has come very slowly. We have assumed that the 
college graduate is definitely ‘educated.’ In fact, the educational 
program of the American Association of University Women was one 
of the first efforts which implied any other view... . 


For the most part, however, our colleges and universities have 
failed to understand that many of their alumni might like to con- 
tinue into their graduate years the intellectual interests of under- 
graduate days and that a little encouragement and guidance would 
be welcome. Most alumni are not in a position, nor do they desire, 
to carry on an elaborate program of study. As far as the interest 
of college graduates has been ascertained, it would appear rather 
that their desire is for directed leisure-hour study, more or less at 
their own pace, but with encouragement and advice, as well as per- 
sonal help wherever possible, from the institution. 


Often, it would seem, the alumni, with their diplomas and the 
“credits’”’ they represent safely stored away, are seeking to continue 
their college experience for its own sake. They are looking for some- 
thing which will enhance and broaden life’s values. The house- 
wife, interested in food analysis and child study, may also desire 
to study philosophy or the drama. The lawyer may want to learn 
something of fine arts or ancient history. The doctor may want 
to know something about economics, or the traveling man may seek 
to interpret geologically the landscape he sees from the car window. ... 

Many thoughtful college presidents are recognizing this new 
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obligation for their institutions. So far, however, only a few have 
consciously sought to meet their alumni on the basis of a continuing 
educational effort... . 

At Dartmouth the idea was first formulated by President Ernest 
Martin Hopkins in his inaugural address in 1916.... 

This early statement was taken seriously, with the result that 
Dartmouth has accomplished more in the way’of tying the graduates 
into her educational and academic program than most other colleges. 
President Hopkins has sought in every way to maintain personal 
contacts with the alumni. Reading lists have been sent out, and 
have been welcomed by a good proportion of the alumni body; 
the annual meetings of the Dartmouth Secretaries Association 
have been considered as educational conferences; and the alumni 
publication has stressed an educational objective, with no loss of 
interest. 

Amherst likewise set up an educational program for the alumni 
in 1922.... 

Of special significance are two recent efforts at Columbia and 
Lafayette. Columbia has a large constituency in and around 
New York City with activities ceniering largely about the down- 
town Columbia University Club. Last fall a series of informal 
classes were started in different subjects, one each night, over a 
period of eight weeks. So favorable was the response by Columbia 
graduates that the enrolment for each class proved too large, and a 
second series was organized immediately, with a more extensive pro- 
gram promised for next year. 

As an effective demonstration of the desire of the average graduate 
to come into intellectual contact with his Alma Mater, the Alumni 
College held at Lafayette last June is particularly noteworthy. 
For a week, immediately following commencement, some thirty-five 
graduates of the college lived in a dormitory, ate at the old boarding 
house, and attended classes as religiously as they did while they 
were students. In all, some sixty-five were enroled.... 

The women’s colleges have also inaugurated significant efforts in 
different fields. It may be said, in fact, that the college alumnz 
everywhere have been more receptive than the men to efforts in 
continuing education. Smith’s reading lists, sent to alumne since 

1925, are well known. Last year 1474 graduates, nearly one-eighth 
of the total graduate body, signified an active interest by writing 
for these lists. ... 
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One of the immediate results of this investigation was the estab- 
lishment of a “senior project’? plan. Under this plan students 
about to graduate may elect to follow a definite course of study 
with the cooperation and advice of some member of the faculty 
after leaving college. Last year over thirty seniors chose such a course. 

Radcliffe and Vassar have sought to build up educational re- 
lationships with their alumnz through conferences. The former 
has held two successful alumnz gatherings, the first in 1928, dis- 
cussing the topic, ““Our Education—What Are We Doing with It?” 
and a second on March 2, 1929, when nearly four hundred graduates, 
in a three-session program, discussed ‘‘Contemporary Literature— 
What Are We Reading?” 

Mt. Holyoke College has recently held a similar alumnz gathering 
in an Emily Dickinson Memorial Conference which took place over 
Founders Day week-end. Wellesley is also inaugurating an alum- 
nz educational program. Adelphi College in Brooklyn inaugu- 
rated two years ago an interesting series of alumnz conferences, 
each lasting over six sessions... . 

Similarly the North Carolina College for Women held a week-end 
seminar attended by three hundred and twenty-five alumnez; 
and at Mills College in Oakland, California, the alumnz were urged 
to attend a general summer school of fine arts held last summer, 
with a view to developing eventually courses primarily for Mills 
graduates if the alumnz support proved sufficient... . 

The University of Michigan, however, has established a new 
officer, a director of alumni relations, whose task it is to build up 
intellectual and educational contacts with the 67,000 alumni... . 

The most that can be said at present is that we have convincing 
proof that many leaders in the college world are definitely interested 
in the possibility of building up an alumni relationship on this basis, 
that many graduates of different institutions have shown an en- 
couraging interest and a desire to cooperate, and that a series of 
experimental efforts are under way in a number of colleges and 
universities. Within a short time, it is to be hoped, we shall have 
more precise information as to the educational needs of the average 
college graduate, and some indication as to the best way to build 
up and maintain a continuing intellectual stimulus from Alma 
Mater. 

WILFRED B. SHAw, 
Journal American Association of University Women, vol. Xx111, no. 3 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


IowA STATE CONFERENCE OF THE ASSOCIATION, ANNUAL MEETING 


Fifty-two members from nine institutions attended the third 
annual meeting of the Conference held at Iowa State College May 3, 
1930. 

Professor E. S. Allen spoke on Membership in the Association. 
He stressed the importance of having a large and representative 
membership, in order to increase the power and influence of the 
Association. If the Association is to develop and express the ethics 
of the profession, it must include at least a majority of those eligible 
to membership. 

Professor H. S. Conard (Grinnell), spoke on “Faculty Relations 
within Departments.’’ He expressed the fear that many depart- 
ments are run as autocratically as are some entire colleges, and 
hoped that the Association would carry forward with vigor its pro- 
posed inquiry into this matter. 

The topics of both addresses were discussed at length. It was 
shown that the membership in the State of Iowa is much less than 
half what it might be. In considering the benefits of membership, 
the Chairman pointed out that the Association aims to maintain 
the highest type of service to the colleges and universities, rather 
than to “‘protect’’ any teachers who may get into difficulties. He 
indicated the great benefits due to united opinion among members 
and the power thus created for influencing administrations. 

Professor Scott (lowa State Teachers College) told of the activity 
in his chapter in devising experiments in college teaching, with the 
aid of a member of the department of education. This topic was 
further discussed by Professor Almy (Grinnell). 

Professor Campbell (Morningside) spoke of methods of faculty 
representation on governing boards. Several successful plans 
were described and discussed. 


JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY, STATEMENT 


The resignation of President Mark E. Penney from James Millikin 
University (Decatur, Illinois) has drawn the attention of Committee 
A to this institution. Inquiry has elicited the information that the 
University has had no fewer than five presidents in the last fifteen 
years, and that President Penney resigned because of constant 
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interposition by the Board of Managers in his administration of the 
institution’s affairs. 

The Committee is informed that Millikin University is under the 
control of a local Board of Managers, nine in number. These 
Managers are nominated by the Trustees of the Estate of James 
Millikin. The Trustees hold or control all funds of the University, 
and dominate its finances. They are a self-perpetuating body. 
Inclination to criticize their administration is discouraged by hopes 
or expectations that the University will receive a large share of Mr. 
Millikin’s estate if and when the trust is dissolved. The treasurer 
of the University is the Milliken Trust Company, an interlocking 
corporation with the Trustees. 

The Committee’s information is that the Managers, or the Trustees 
working through the Managers, exercise control which extends to 
methods and materials used in the classroom and to the employing 
or discharging of faculty members whom they disapprove or dis- 
like. Repeated attempts to control teaching have been disguised 
by reference to contracts, schedules of teaching hours, and similar 
technical details. The tenure of Faculty members is extremely 
unstable because every contract with a teacher is for one year only, 
and may be renewed or terminated by the Board of Managers at the 
Annual Spring Meeting, or upon sixty days’ notice. 

In March, 1930, the Commission on Higher Institutions of the 
North Central Association wrote President Penney suggesting that 
the University arrange for a survey by competent educators whose 
report should be available for the Commission’s consideration by 
January 1, 1930. 


Ou1o STATE UNIVERSITY, FRESHMAN WEEK 


A pamphlet of sixty pages gives a report of the Freshman Week 
Council and of the evaluation of the committee appointed to review 
the results of Freshman Week during the three years preceding. 
The latter report deals with the questions: 

1. Does the University community consider Freshman Week 
important and valuable enough to be continued? 

2. If question number one be answered in the affirmative, should 
the organization of Freshman Week be amended as a result of this 
evaluation? 

The committee agrees unanimously that Freshman Week is per- 
forming an important function in the life of the Ohio State University, 
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and that it should be retained and developed with succeeding years. 
“In our analysis we have tapped every available source of information, 
and on all sides we have found unanimous agreement with the 
purposes of Freshman Week and a few suggestions concerning the 
improvement of its administration. These we have presented in 
the latter half of our report for whatever value they may have in 
developing the program of future years.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 
EMERITUS PROFESSORS 


I have been considering for a long time a plan which I now wish 
to present formally to the Association. It has to do with emeritus 
professors. Let me say at once that I am some fifteen years from 
the generally accepted retirement age, and I am not thinking about 
my own future in presenting this plan. If this plan has already 
been considered, you may destroy this letter. 

In going about the country visiting various universities in one 
capacity or another, I have met a number of emeritus professors 
who have been placed on the retired list for various reasons, but 
chiefly because they had reached a certain age. Many of these 
men are still in the full vigor of life, extremely alert mentally, and 
possessed of a fund of experience and mature judgment, which I 
have long thought our American students were being deprived of 
at a time when they most needed counselors with these qualifica- 
tions. It is a good thing to have a rule and general policy about 
retirement, but when we become rule-bound we are apt to make 
some grievous mistakes and deprive ourselves of very valuable per- 
sonnel material when it is most needed. We need not argue this 
matter further, as anyone acquainted with the situation in the 
United States could point to numerous instances substantiating my 
contention. My plan is to remedy this unfortunate situation which 
will not only make the retired professors feel better, but make their 
services available to American students who are now deprived of 
them. 

The plan is this: To list all the emeritus professors in the various 
lines (who care to be) giving their residence, the institution from 
which they are retiring, their specialties, together with statements 
as to courses, length of terms, and preferred assignments. With 
this help the department chairman, say at the University of Wis- 
consin, could look down this list and find certain men who have 
studied geology on the West Coast of the United States, who would 
be available for certain types of courses during certain terms of the 
year, and what compensation these men would expect. In the 
same way, administrative officers on the Pacific Coast could look 
down this list and pick out men from the East or Middle West, 
who would be available for certain work in certain places on the 
Pacific Coast. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
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Teaching, the American Association of University Professors, or the 
Association of American Universities might (or all combined might 
pool their resources) create a fund to provide for these traveling 
professors, where an institution could not cover the entire cost. 

Throughout our land there has always been a cry about youth 
and the necessity of pushing youth forward into responsible posi- 
tions. This is necessary in many cases, particularly in executive 
positions, but to retire some of our ablest scholars at the time when 
they are most valuable, when they have something to impart that 
others do not know anything about and can’t possibly supply, is a 
real loss to education. Furthermore, the retirement to the side- 
lines of many of these men who have been very active in the past, 
when they have become accustomed to close associations with stu- 
dents, is a real tragedy. Therefore, I beg the Association to give 
this matter its serious thought in the hope that a situation, of which 
we cannot be proud, may speedily be remedied in the interest of not 
only the professor emeritus, but particularly of the youth in our 
colleges and universities. 


MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admission announces the election of four 
hundred and ninety-five active and one-hundred and forty-one 
junior members, as follows: 

University of Akron, D. H. Gardner; University of Alabama, 
Alto L. Whitehurst, G. H. Yeuell; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
John E. Conn; Womans College of Alabama, Ruth L. Higgins; 
Albion College, D. M. Gilbert, Arthur H. Harrop; Allegheny 
College, Mildred J. Ludwig; American University, Arthur J. Jack- 
son; Amherst College, Willard L. Thorp; Antioch College, J. W. 
H. Aldred; University of Arizona, W. S. Cunningham, W. F. Dick- 
son, Harry Embleton, J. F. McKale, E. H. Pressley, Rubert B. 
Streets; Ashland College, Edw. G. Mason; Bethany College, Ralph 
W. Garrett; Birmingham-Southern College, Cyrus H. Karraker; 
Boston University, Atlee L. Percy, Wentworth Williams; Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, Erich Hausmann, Gerardo Immediato, John 
C. Olsen, L. E. Saidla, W. F. Whitmore; Brown University, Willard 
C. Beatty, Leicester Bradner, A. F. Hinrichs, E. C. Kirkland; 
University of California (Berkeley), Barbara N. Armstrong; Univer- 
sity of California (L. A.), Hugh Miller, Burton M. Varney; Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology, Harvey Eagleson; Carleton College, 
Theodore M. Finney, Roger M. Morrow; Carroll College, V. P. 
Batha, J. L. Browning, John E. Flitcroft; Centre College, Roland 
G. Will; University of Cincinnati, Chas. K. Weichert; Clark Uni- 
versity, H. M. Bosshard, Oscar W. Richards; Coe College, Max L. 
Basemann; University of Colorado, Edna L. Johnson, J. E. Sellers, 
Colorado College, Aubrey W. Goodenough; Western State Teach- 
ers’ College of Colorado, Paul R. Daugherty, Grant Ruland; 
Colorado Agricultural College, C. G. Harry Johnson; Columbia 
University, Theodore Abel, Joseph P. Chamberlain, Jackson R. 
Collins, Arthur I. Gates, Willystine Goodsell, Donald E. Lance- 
field, Hastings Lyon, Nina Miller, Wesley C. Mitchell, Paul R. 
Mort, Paul H. Nystrom, R. G. Tugwell, Goodwin Watson, Henry 
P. Willis; Converse College, Hubert C. Townley; Cornell Univer- 
sity, Irving T. Beach; Dartmouth College, H. MacC. Bannerman, 
Albert L. Demasee, Herman Feldman, George L. Frost, John G. 
Gazley, Herbert W. Hill, Samuel L. Joshi, David Lambuth, Ray V. 
Leffler, Stacy May, Stearns Morse, Everett C. Myers, Lloyd P. 
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Rice, Earl R. Sikes, John B. Stearns, Wayne E. Stevens, W. Byers 
Unger, Wm. R. Waterman, Ernest B. Watson, John R. Williams, Carl 
L. Wilson; University of Delaware, Francis H. Squire; De Paul Uni- 
versity, Alex P. Schorsch; College of the City of Detroit, Samuel L. 
Bruer, A. R. Carr, George W. Carter, Charles W. Cresser, Preston 
H. Scott, E. Ray Skinner, Frank G. Tompkins; Drexel Institute, 
George M. Carleton, C. L. Nickels; Earlham College, Fred W. 
Emerson, Thos. R. Kelly; Emory University, Eugene L. Jackson; 
Florida State College for Women, Helen Phipps; University of 
Florida, O. D. Abbott, A. A. Bliss, B. F. Dostal, L. C. Farris, 
Leonard W. Gaddum, Elmer D. Hinchley, Henry N. June, F. W. 
Kokomoor, Walter K. Long, Cecil G. Phipps, W. H. Wilson; 
Georgia School of Technology, J. B. Edwards, Floyd Field, Count 
D. Gibson, R. S. King, A. B. Morton, Thos. W. Noel, D. P. Savant, 
W. Vernon Skiles, F. C. Snow, H. A. Wyckoff; Georgia State 
Woman’s College (Valdosta), Gertrude Gilmer, Lena J. Hawks, 
James R. Stokes; Gettysburg College, C. Paul Cessna, Francis C. 
Mason; Grinnell College, Harriett Koglin, Flora H. Smith; Harris 
Teachers’ College, Jesse Osborn, Charles H. Philpott; Harvard 
University, John F. McCoy, James A. McLaughlin, Fred O. Nolte; 
Haverford College, John W. Flight, John G. Herndon, Jr., John 
Alex. Kelly, L. Arnold Post; Hood College, Mary C. Ott; Hunter 
College, Allene R. Swain; Huron College, R. D. Sinclair; Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Margaret Barry, Theodore J. Prichard, Howard B. 
Stough; Southern Illinois State Normal University, Thelma L. Kel- 
logg; University of Illinois, Armin H. Koller, Francis W. Loomis, 
Ernest B. Lytle, John J. Parry, C. I. Reed; Illinois Woman’s 
College, Mary Anderson, Mary Johnson; Indiana University, Jane 
Fox; University of lowa, N. G. Alcock, John W. Ashton, P. A. Bond, 
Homer Cherrington, George H. Coleman, Homer Ray Dill, Alex- 
ander Ellett, C. W. Hart, Moses Jung, Helen G. Kelly, F. B. Knight, 
John A. Larson, James C. Manry, Idell Pyle, John F. Reilly, Frank 
P. Schone, Velma C. Stout, Earle L. Waterman; Iowa State College, 
Arthur L. Anderson, C. Y. Cannon, Earl W. Henderson, Grover I. 
Mitchell, T. E. Sexauer; James Millikin University, Herbert L. 
Searles; Johns Hopkins University, Broadus Mitchell; Kansas 
State Teachers’ College (Emporia), George R. R. Pflaum; Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Augustin W. Breeden, Hallam W. Davis, 
Ada Rice; University of Kentucky, Forrest R. Black, L. H. Carter, 
May K. Duncan, Charles Knapp, A. J. Lawrence, Frank H. Ran- 
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dall, Jarvis Todd; Lafayette College, H. A. Lorenz; Lawrence 
College, Joseph H. Griffiths; Lindenwood College, Alice E. Gipson; 
Louisiana State University, Samuel T. Sanders, Benj. H. Singletary; 
University of Louisville, J. T. O'Rourke; University of Maine, A. 
L. Fitch, J. H. Waring, Richard G. Wood; Marquette Univer- 
sity, Arpad E. Elo; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Robert 
Arthur, Frank E. Bailey, Jr., James A. Beattie, Herbert B. Dwight, 
Wyman P. Fiske, Arthur C. Hardy, Nicholas A. Milas, Arthur L. 
Russell, Ralph P. Seward, Alvin Sloane, C. Fayette Taylor; Michi- 
gan State Normal College (Ypsilanti), Noble Lee Garrison, Chas. 
F. Harrold, Jessie Phelps; Western State Teachers College of 
Michigan, Robt. J. Eldridge; University of Michigan, Harold H. 
Britton, Edward B. Greene, Katharine B. Greene, Anthony J. 
Jobin; Middlebury College, John P. Davison, Russel G. Sholes; 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Elizabeth Beckwith, Grace L. Clapp; 
University of Minnesota, Clarence P. Hotson, George B. Vold; 
University of Mississippi, Harold G. Brown, James D. Hardy, 
Charles N. Wunder; University of Missouri, Rudolf Bennitt, Robert 
L. Howard, Eugene L. Johnson, Harold W. Rickett; Missouri 
Valley College, Palmer T. Hogenson; Missouri State Teachers 
College (NE), Glenn V. Burroughs, Llora MaGee; Missouri State 
Teachers College (NW), Bert Cooper, Wm. Tragoe Garrett; Mon- 
tana State College, Wm. C. Cook, F. B. Cotner, P. C. Gaines, W. B. 
Mabee, Milo Herrick Spaulding; Morningside College, James A. 
Coss, E. A. Overton; Mount Holyoke College, Rogers D. Rusk; 
Muskingum College, Beulah B. Brown, Clarence F. Moses, Mary 
E. Sharp, John J. Smith, S. Eleanor Steele, W. H. Wilcox, Frank E. 
Work; University of Nebraska, Chester C. Camp, Gayle C. Walker, 
E. Roger Washburn; College of the City of New York, George M. 
Falion, George B. Quackenbos, E. Gordon Taylor; New York Uni- 
versity, Louis Bader, Philip W. L. Cox, Charles B. Fowler, Earl R. 
Gabler, Walter E. Spahr, Harvey Zorbaugh; North Carolina State 
College, Z. P. Metcalf; University of North Dakota, E. G. Baird, 
E. W. Bollinger, Henry A. Doak, Charles L. Ellis, Robert B. Wit- 
mer, North Dakota Agricultural College, H. Christine Finlayson, 
Lee M. Roderick; Northwestern University, Wm. L. Bailey, Wm. 
F. Byron, Lawrence Martin; Ohio State University, Francis R. 
Aumann, W. C. Beasley, David L. Bidwell, Alexander Blair, James 
M. Chalfant, Paul H. Clyde, Paul E. Fields, Harlan Hatcher, E. 
Allen Helms, A. Lee Henderson, Lawrence F. Hill, Kai Jensen, 
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Robert J. Kane, Albert K. Kurtz, M. H. Landis, Lee J. Levinger, 
Robert E. Mathews, H. R. Moore, Arthur H. Noyes, Eugene H. 
Roseboom, Henry H. Simmons, Guy H. Smith, Louise M. Spaeth, 
Willard L. Valentine, Harvey Walker, Francis P. Weisenburger; 
Ohio University, C. W. Fink, Raymer McQuiston; Oklahoma Agric. 
and Mech. College, Wm. Fenn De Moss, W. C. Payne; University 
of Oklahoma, Carl C. Rister, Earl A. Vir Den; Oregon State Agri- 
cultural College, Ira S. Allison, W. B. Anderson, P. M. Brandt, 
Wm. J. Kirkham, E. B. Mittelman, Elon H. Moore, James C. 
Othus, Ernest H. Wiegand; University of Oregon, Victoria Ava- 
kian, George V. Blue, Nelson L. Bossing, Charles E. Carpenter, 
Ralph D. Casey, Luther S. Cressman, Rudolf H. Ernst. George 
Hopkins, Ralph R. Huestis, J. A. Johnston, P. U. Morrissette, 
Wayne L. Morse, Lilian E. Tingle, George Turnbull, Leavitt O. 
Wright, Nowland B. Zane; Ottawa University, R. H. Ritchie; 
University of Pennsylvania, Raymond T. Bowman, Charles K. 
Knight; Pennsylvania State College, Henry G. Barone, Haskell B. 
Curry, Orrin Frink, Jr., John H. Frizzell, Robt. E. Galbraith, I. M. 
Sheffer, Henry B. Young; University of Pittsburgh, Paul R. Cut- 
right, Alfred G. Dietze, Reginald H. Scott; University of Porto 
Rico, Adolfo A. Alvarez, Rafael Sanchez-Diaz; Princeton Univer- 
sity, |. Douglass Brown, Robert W. Elliott, H. A. Grubbs, Jr., Wm. 
H. Shoemaker, Ira O. Wade; Purdue University, John T. Fotos, 
Edwin Hetland; Reed College, Wm. Griffith; Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Harold R. Kepner; Rice Institute, Lewis M. 
Mott-Smith, Samuel Albert Nock, Frank A. Pattie, Jr., Morris A. 
Stewart; University of Richmond, John W. Bailey, Raymond 
Pinchbeck; Rollins College, Richard Fenerstein; Russell Sage 
College, George H. R. O'Donnel; Rutgers University, George H. 
Brown, Charles W. Cunningham, H. L. Mason, Daniel A. Prescott, 
Robt. T. Thompson, W. M. Whitelaw; St. John’s College, Adam 
Alles, Hermann Bernhard, Thos. A. Fitzgerald, V. J. Wyckoff; St. 
Mary’s College (Calif.), Stephen J. Tomer; Scripps College, Isabel 
F. Smith; Shorter College, Bertha E. Martin; Shurtleff College, 
E. E. List, George N. Stevenson; Simpson College, Florence A. 
Armstrong; Skidmore College, Edwin H. Kellogg; Smith College, 
Maurice H. Crosby, Maxine Leland, Nora M. Mohler, Emily L. 
Shields; University of Southern California, Claude C. Crawford, 
Osman R. Hull, Welcome A. Tilroe, Frederick J. Weersing, F. W. 
Woodbridge; Southwestern College, William Goldsmith; South- 
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western University (Texas), H. J. Bassett, E. H. Hereford, William 
O. Swan; Stout Institute, Freda M. Bachmann; Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Harry P. Brown, J. Howard Ferguson, C. C. Forsaith, Henry 
R. Francis, Walter F. Greene, Harry W. Hepner, Ray R. Hirt, 
Floyd Jordan, Jacob Kwalwasser, Henry F. A. Meier, Lucius G. 
Moffatt, Zeno K. Nagel, D. P. Randall, Walter S. Root, Russell E. 
Seidle, Henry W. Stiles, Ralph F. Strebel; Temple University, 
Hayim Fineman; East Tennessee State Teachers College, Willis 
B. Bible, T. C. Carson, S. C. Collins, Robert D. Cox, C. Hodge 
Mathes, Maxine Mathews, W. F. Rogers, John S. Robinson; Uni- 
versity of Texas, Henry J. Rehn, J. R. Spell, Frank M. Stewart; 
Texas Christian College, Claude Sammis; Texas Technological 
Institute, Warren P. Clement, Hervey C. Ricks, Fred W. Sparks, 
Ralph S. Underwood: Texas State College for Women, George R. 
Poage, Rebecca Switzer; Thiel College, Ralph D. Heim, John A. 
M. Stewart; Tulane University, Anna M. Howe; Union College, 
Harold A. Bruce; U. S. Naval Academy, Herman T. Krofft; Uni- 
versity of Utah, E. W. Pehrson; Valparaiso University, Robt. C. 
Kissling; University of Vermont, M. B. Cumming, Leonard P. 
Dickinson, Bennett C. Douglas, George Dykhinzen, Benj. F. Ladd, 
Edgar E. Lineken, John T. Metcalf, Catharine F. Nulty, Joseph W. 
Savage, Richard W. Smith, Jr., L. A. Woodward; University of 
Virginia, Duncan C. Hyde; Medical College of Virginia, H. B. 
Haag, Charles Phillips, Frank P. Pitts, Lewis C. Pusch; Washburn 
College, Harry J. Colburn, T. L. Collier, Wm. J. Morgan; State 
College of. Washington, Elsa D. Chalfant, Clifford D. Jacobs, Leon 
K. Jones, Margarete Meinhardt; Washington University, Frank W. 
Bubb, Sherman Eoff, Dana O. Jensen, Paul L. King, Theo. F. 
Lentz, John F. McDermott, Charles W. McKenzie, George B. 
Marsh, Wiley B. Rutledge; University of Washington, Eugene A. 
Bishop, John E. Corbally, Wm. E. Cox, Melville H. Hatch, Francis 
F. Powers, Charles E. Weaver, Curtis T. Williams, Hewitt Wilson; 
Wells College, Robt. P. T. Coffin, Julia Morse; Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Theodore H. Banks, Jr.; Western Maryland College, C. L 
Bennighof; West Virginia University, Edmund C. Dickinson, 
Evelyn Dixon, Thos. P. Hardman, Charles Mitrani, Greek Sayre. 
Fred M. Smith; University of Wichita, S. W. Wright; University of 
Wisconsin, Graeme A. Canning, Frank D. Crane, Harry V. Velten, 
Charles E. Young; University of Wyoming, Wilmer E. Stevens; 
Yale University, Harold Saxton Burr, 
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Francis E. Ray, Grinnell College. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


Albion College, John G. Frank; Birmingham-Southern College, 
B. P. Thomas; Blackburn College, W. C. Griffith; Bryn Mawr 
College, Eliz. M. Fisher; University of Buffalo, Ruth Miller; Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), Elio Gianturco; University of Cali- 
fornia (L. A.), Willis H. Miller; University of Chicago, Brent D. 
Allinson, P. F. Cressey; Clark University, Oreen Reudi; Colgate 
University, J. S. French; University of Colorado, W. W. Greulich; 
Connecticut College, Beatrice Reynolds; Cornell University, E. D. 
Buchanan, W. L. Rabenstein, Tom H. Tuttle; Dartmouth College, 
Frank C. Foley, George R. Smith, George D. Snell, Frederick K. 
Sparrow, Jr., Joseph S. Tidd; Drexel Institute, Wm. D. Sturgeon; 
Emory University, J. J. M. Scandrett; University of Florida, Allen 
T. Craig, Stephen W. Stark; Florida State College, Mildred Finne- 
gan, Emeline Moul; Georgia State Woman’s College, Ruth Buka, 
Wilbur Hoff, Lucile Jenkins; Grinnell College, Hugo Goodwin; 
Harvard University, George B. Cressey, R. S. Harris, Florence E. 
Weston; University of Illinois, Marian E. Baker; University of 
Iowa, Henry C. Hesseltine, Orvis C. Irwin, F. F. Osborne; Johns 
Hopkins University, Allen Astin, James G. McManaway; Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Paul D. Gard, J. Philip Glenn, George W. 
Patton, Ranella Spickard; Lake Erie College, Thomas H. An- 
derson; Lehigh University, Robert Stone; University of Louis- 
ville, Walter F. Taylor; University of Maine, Gordon M. Fer- 
guson; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, George W. Adams, 
Khitish C. Biswas, Madeleine B. Campbell, Francis M. Currier, 
Ludwig C. Hoffmann, John W. Miller, Enar Nilsson, John S. 
Patrick, Brainerd A. Thresher, Robert S. Woodbury; University 
of Minnesota, June F. Constantine, Elio D. Monachesi; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Wm. H. Wilson; University of New Hamp- 
shire, Eliz. A. Redden; College of the City of New York, Daniel C. 
O'Connell; University of North Carolina, James B. Sellers; Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Percival W. Viesselman; North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, Eliz. Lee Airheart, Edw. J. Braun; Northwestern 
University, Hervey P. Prentiss, Robert E. Scudder; Ohio State Uni- 
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versity, Florence S. Chubbuck, Robert W. Edmiston, H. Schuyler 
Foster, Jr., S. Edson Haven, Frederick H. Lumley, R. E. Monroe, 
J. Curtis Newlin, Carl D. Varvel, Anne B. Whitmer, Dael L. Wolfle, 
Helen M. Wolfle; University of Oklahoma, John W. Todd; Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Lee M. Brown, Raymond D. Cool, Robert D. 
Faner, Leo Friedman, Arthur C. Hicks, Franklin P. Hall, Ralph R. 
Martig, Kurt F. Reinhardt, Jan Van der Vate, Wayne Woodman- 
see; Pennsylvania State College, C. W. Crouse, L. T. Dunlap, L. D. 
Goodfellow, C. H. Graves, O. T. Spessard; University of Pitts- 
burgh, Elbert F. Eibling, Elmer Osberg, J. Leon Shereshefsky; 
University of Porto Rico, Jose R. Polanco, Antonio C. Soler; 
Princeton University, W. H. Brittingham, J. W. Hendren, Alfred 
K. Snelgrove; St. John’s College, Paul Allen, Jr.; John S. Kieffer; 
Smith College, Helen E. Butts, Mary Hobbs; Southwestern Uni- 
versity (Tenn.), Eric G. Haden; Stanford University, L. P. Mc- 
Grath; Syracuse University, Arnold Bauer, Irving E. Bender, 
Mary C. Dorworth, Arthur F. Jenness; Tufts College, Raymond 
J. Fay; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, J]. H. Wild; State College of 
Washington, Lois Carrell; Wellesley College, Dorothea Johannsen; 
Wells College, I. M. Calder; Western Reserve University, R. E. 
Burk, B. H. Woodruff; University of Wisconsin, H. S. Fries, D. P. 
Poindexter; Yale University, M. R. Kennedy; Junior Members 
not in university connection: B.S. W. Buffum (Ph.D., Princeton), 
North Rhodesia; Ruth M. Carroll (M.A., So. Cal.), So. Carolina; 
Burton Clark (Ph.D., Johns Hopkins), Washington, D. C.; George 
E. Davis (M.A., Rochester), Rochester, N. Y.; Helen M. Evers 
(Ph.D., Bryn Mawr), Morehead, Ky.; Mildred L. Fisher (M.A., 
Brown), Forest Glen, Md.; Rex L. Hoke (Ph.D., Cincinnati), 
Morehead, Ky.; S. R. Klamon (Ph.D., Yale), St. Louis, Mo.; 
Allena Luce (Boston), Kentucky Wesleyan; L. S. McDaniel 
(Ph.D., Yale), Tempe, Arizona; Otto F. Steinbach (Cand. Ph.D., 
New York), Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. A. Tanner (Ph.D., Univ. of Wash- 
ington), Honolulu, Hawaii; Annekay Tharp (M.A., Wisconsin), 
Memphis, Tenn.; Bess E. Van Deusen (M.A., Nebraska), New 
Orleans, La.; Of recent university connection: R. L. Lasley (Prof. 
Washington College), Barboursville, W. Va.; Arthur M. Mintier 
(Assoc. Prof. Wheaton College), Waynesburg, Pa.; Florence Whyte 
(Ass’t Prof. Milwaukee-Downer), Charlotte, N. C. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following three hundred and ninety nominations for active 
membership and one hundred and twenty nominations for junior 
membership are printed as provided under Article IV of the 
Constitution. Objection to any nominee may be addressed to the 
Secretary, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman 
of the Committee on Admissions! and will be considered by the Com- 
mittee if received before November 20, 1930. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Frederick Slocum, 
Wesleyan, Chairman; W. C. Allee, Chicago; A. L. Bouton, New 
York; E. S. Brightman, Boston; E. C. Hinsdale, Mt. Holyoke; 
A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; W.T. Magruder, 
Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


Charles J. Adamec (Classics), Knox 

Charles J. Adams (English), Worcester Polytechnic 
John C. Almack (Education), Stanford 

William R. Amberson (Physiology), Pennsylvania 
Henry O. Anderson (Modern Languages), Lenoir-Rhyne 
Jean Anderson (Modern Languages), Hanover 

Winslow S. Anderson (Chemistry), Rollins 

George F. Anton (Electrical Engineering), Porto Rico 
William C. Arnold (Mathematics), De Pauw 

Louis P. Artau (Music), Oregon 

David F. Ash (English), Missouri 

Joseph H. Axtmayer (Chemistry), Porto Rico 

Florence E. Bailey (Home Economics), Vermont 
Margery Bailey (English), Stanford 

Leland S. Baker (Biology), West Texas State Teachers 
Frank O. Ballard (Bible), Hanover 

Albert Barnett (Education), West Texas State Teachers 
Charles A. Barnhart (Mathematics), New Mexico 
Chester L. Barrows (History), Boston University 

Robin Beach (Electrical Engineering), Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Harold Benjamin (Education), Stanford 

Dorothy Bethurum (English), Lawrence 

Loren T. Black (Mathematics), Ashland 

Alice E. Blundell (Home Economics), Vermont 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington office, 26 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D, C. 
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Walter E. Boettcher (Physical Education), Lafayette 

Ethel Booth (English), Nebraska Wesleyan 

I. F. Boughter (History), Fairmont State Normal 

Vivian R. Boughter (Library), Fairmont State Normal 
Katharine M. Bower (English), Kansas State Agricultural 
William G. Bowling (English), Washington University 
Lyman R. Bradley (German), New York 

Maurine Bradley (Music), Northern Illinois State Teachers 
Alfred Brauer (Zoology), Kentucky 

George B. Brigham, Jr. (Architecture), Michigan 

Howard H. Brinton (Theology), Mills 

Buford O. Brown (Journalism), Stanford 

Edward C. Brown (Mathematics), Worcester Polytechnic 

H. Tatnall Brown, Jr. (French), Haverford 

Horace S. Brown (Mathematics), Hamilton 

Walter H. Brown (Hygiene), Stanford 

M. A. Brumbaugh (Economics), Buffalo 

Philip W. Buck (History, Government), Mills 

George A. Buist (Chemistry), Furman 

R. Carlyle Buley (History), Indiana 

Freeman F. Burr (Geology), St. Lawrence 

Walter Burr (Sociology), Missouri 

Grace Burwash (Home Economics), Vermont 

Chilton R. Bush (Journalism), Wisconsin 

Earl O. Butcher (Biology), Hamilton 

Frederic R. Butler (Chemistry), Worcester Polytechnic 

Anna M. Campbell (History), Rutgers 

Carl G. Campbell (Chemistry), Marshall 

Robert R. Cawley (English), Princeton 

Sherman D. Chambers (Mechanical Engineering), Purdue 
William T. Chambers (Geography), Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 
Melissa A. Cilley (Spanish), Wisconsin 

W. Howard Clapp (Engineering), California Institute of Technology 
Stanley P. Clark (Agronomy), Arizona 

Rufus A. Coleman (English), Montana 

George S. Collins (Modern Languages), Brooklyn Polytechnic 
J. E. Collins (Education), Miami 

Walter L. Collins (Education), Cincinnati 

H. Milton Colvin (Law), Tulane 

S. H. Condron (Government, Economics), West Texas Teachers 
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D. S. Conley (Surgery), Missouri 

Harris M. Cook (Education), West Texas State Teachers 
Hulet H. Cook (French), Wisconsin 

Lewis T. Cook (Mathematics), St. Lawrence 

Albert S. Coolidge (Chemistry), Harvard 

Philip L. Coon (Chemistry), Geneva 

G. Kenneth Coonse (Orthopedics), Missouri 

Lawrence J. Corbly (German), Marshall 

Stuart A. Courtis (Psychology), Michigan 

Henry T. Cowles (Agriculture), Porto Rico 

H. T. Cox (Physics), Furman 

Mary E. Craig (English), Wells 

William G. Crouch (English), Pittsburgh 

Elmer A. Culler (Psychology), Illinois 

William P. Cumming (English), Davidson 

Harold Cummins (Anatomy), Tulane 

Dorothy Dakin (English), State College of Washington 
Lawrence H. Dalman (Chemistry), Adelphi 

Stuart T. Danforth (Zoology, Entomology), Porto Rico 
Robert L. Daugherty (Engineering), Calif. Inst. Technology 
Gennette C. Davis (Economics), Vermont 

William R. Davis (Education), Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 
E. M. Day (Economics), Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical’ 
B. M. De Lancey (English), Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical 
Mare Denkinger (Romance Languages), Buffalo 

Francis M. Denton (Electrical Engineering), New Mexico 

F. E. Dexheimer (Medicine), Missouri 

Luther M. Dimmitt (Education), Duke 

Edith Dobie (History), University of Washington 

W. O. Doescher (Philosophy), Capital 

James M. Douglas (Physics), Davidson 

James Duffy (Classics), Washington University 

J. L. Duflot (Sociology), West Texas State Teachers 

Richard G. Dukes (Mechanical Engineering), Purdue 

Frank M. Durbin (Physics), Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
Leaman A. Dye (Mathematics), Cornell 

A. C. Edgecombe (Engineering), Geneva 

Walter C. Eells (Education), Stanford 

Andreas Elviken (History), Temple 

Paul S. Epstein (Physics), California Institute of Technology 
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Carl M. Erikson (Mathematics), Michigan State Normal 
Senistiva V. Esteva (Languages, Adelphi 

George H. Evans, Jr. (Economics), Johns Hopkins 
Thomas T. Eyre (Engineering), Southern California 
Dean S. Fansler (English), Brown 

Paul R. Farnsworth (Psychology), Stanford 

Irving W. Fay (Chemistry), Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Irwin H. Fenn (Mathematics), Brooklyn Polytechnic 
K. D. Fernstrom (Economics), Mass. Inst. Technology 
R. H. Fitzgibbon (History, Political Science), Hanover 
H. C. Fleshman (Psychology), Converse 

Hugh M. Fletcher (Economics), Pittsburgh 

Franklin E. Folts (Industrial Management), Harvard 
Amelia C. Ford (History), Milwaukee-Downer 

Willard S. Ford (Education), Southern California 
Parke B. Fraim (Physics), Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Herbert F. Fraser (Economics), Swarthmore 

Douglas Fryer (Psychology), New York 

Lillian M. Funk (English), Missouri 

George R. Gage (Botany), Vanderbilt 

John T. Ganoe (History), Marshall 

William H. Gardner (Chemistry), Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Harold J. Gay (Mathematics), Worcester Polytechnic - 
Rodger F. Gephart (Philology), Missouri Valley 

Frank A. Gilbert (Botany), Marshall 

H. F. Girvin (Mechanical Engineering), Purdue 
Harold Golder (English), American 

Kenneth Gordon (Zoology), Oregon State Agricultural 
Howard W. Gould (Physics), Northern Illinois State Teachers 
Cora E. Gray (Home Economics), Catawba 

Charles H. Greenleaf (French), Wisconsin 

Grace Greenwood (Education), Florida State for Women 
Charles D. Gregory (Mathematics), William and Mary 
Joseph I. Griffith (History), Wichita 

John F. Griffiths (Spanish), Southern California 

A. F. Grundler-Gobis (French), Porto Rico 

Ned Guthrie (Chemistry), Hanover 

J. Anton de Haas (Economics), Harvard 

Louis F. Hackemann (Classics), Lenoir-Rhyne 

Roberta Hafkesbring (Physiology), Tulane 
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Bernard F. Haley (Economics), Stanford 

Courtney Robert Hall (History), Adelphi 

F. G. Hall (Zoology), Duke 

A. R. Halley (English), Marshall 

Harry P. Hamond (Civil’Engineering), Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Elizabeth Hastie (Physical Education), Adelphi 
Theodore M. Hatfield (English), St. Johns 

Cleo D. Haught (Physics), Fairmont State Normal 
Evelyn J. Hawkes (Education), Rutgers 

Samuel L. Haworth (Theology), Guilford 

Guy V. Head (Law), Missouri 

Alberta Hernandez (Civil Engineering), Porto Rico 
Francis H. Herrick (History), Mills 

Edwin Higginbottom (Romance Languages), Worcester Polytechnic 
Charles H. Higgins (Chemistry), Salem 

Hubert B. Hinds (Agriculture), Arizona 

May Hopper (English), Nebraska Wesleyan 

Harold Hotelling (Mathematics), Stanford 

William G. Houk (Biology), St. Lawrence 

Jerome W. Howe (Civil Engineering), Worcester Polytechnic 
Ralph P. H’ron (Physics), Marshall 

Kenneth E. Hudson (Art), Missouri 

Douglas L. Hunt (English), Birmingham-Southern 

Louis C. Hunter (History), Smith 

Annabel M. Hutton (English), Carroll 

Joseph L. Hyatt (Biology), Hanover 

Nathan Isaacs (Law), Harvard 

Luis A. Izquierdo (Agriculture), Porto Rico 

E. J. James (History), Hanover 

Thelma G. James (English), City of Detroit 

Henry J. Jeddeloh (Sociology), Ohio 

Howard B. Jefferson (Philosophy), Colgate 

Raymond Jenkins (English), Catawba 

Katherine E. Jessup (Education), Adelphi 

Willoughby H. Johnson (English), Missouri 

C. A. Jones (Engineering), Georgia School of Technology 
Albert Keiser (English), Lenoir-Rhyne 

Mona J. Kelley (English), Missouri 

James Kerr (Romance Languages), Converse 

L. R. Kilzer (Education), Wyoming 
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William R. Kingery (Spanish), Wisconsin 

Joseph B. Kingsbury (Government), St. Johns 

Frances L. Kline (Psychology), Skidmore 

Agnes M. Kolshorn (Home Economics), Oregon State 

Michael S. Kovalenko (Astronomy, Mathematics), Swarthmore 
Clarence W. Kreger (Chemistry), Miami 

Chester F. Kuhn (English), City of Detroit 

Donald M. Kumro (Chemistry), Buffalo 

Melvin H. Laatsch (Political Science), Vermont 

William N. Lacey (Chemical Engineering), Calif. Inst. Technology 
James B. Lackey (Biology), Southwestern University (Tenn.) 
Graham A. Laing (Economics), California Institute of Technology 
R. J. Largent (History), Marshall 

Walter H. C. Laves (Political Science), Hamilton 

George T. Lewis (Biochemistry), Emory 

Lura Lewis (English), Missouri 

Louis H. Limper (Modern Languages), Kansas State Agricultural 
C. A. Lindley (History), Fairmont State Normal 

Carl Ludwig Lokke (History), St. Stephen's 

A. L. Long (Education), Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 

Royce R. Long (Physical Education), Stanford 

Wesley R. Long (Modern Languages), Tarkio 

Louise R. Loomis (History), Wells 

W. E. Loomis (Botany), Iowa State 

Harmon L. Lowman (Education), Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 
Thomas B. McCarter (Physics), West Texas State Teachers 
Glenn A. McCleary (Law), Missouri 

Grant McColley (English), West Texas State Teachers 

Dudley F. McCollum (Education), New York 

Malcolm L. MacLeod (English), Missouri 

George R. MacMinn (English), California Institute of Technology 
P. E. McNall (Economics), Wisconsin 

F. Alexander Magoun (Physics), Mass. Inst. Technology 

August C. Mahr (German), Stanford 

Paul T. Manchester (Romance Languages), Vanderbilt 

Lucile Marine (Education), Antioch 

R. R. Martel (Civil Engineering), California Institute of Technology 
Edwin L. Marvin (Philosophy), Amherst 

Stella Mather (Home Economics), Arizona 

H. S. Mayerson (Physiology), Tulane 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Hilda P. Mayes (Physical Education), Antioch 
Lewis E. Meador (Economics, Sociology), Drury 
Max Meenes (Psychology), Lehigh 


Frederic D. Mellen (English), Miss. Agricultural and Mechanical 


William W. Merrymon (Physics), William and Mary 
Carl F. Meyer (Civil Engineering), Worcester Polytechnic 


A. D. Michal (Mathematics), California Institute of Technology 


Walter R. Miles (Psychology), Stanford 

E. E. Milligan (French), Wisconsin 

R. A. Mills (English), Texas Technological 

Wilson L. Miser (Mathematics), Vanderbilt 

L. E. Mitchell (English), Redlands 

Mark Mohler (History, Political Science), Skidmore 
Edward J. Morgan (Chemistry), St. Xavier 

L. Lucile Morse (History), Western College for Women 
Helen A. Mowry (Biology), Skidmore 

Marjorie Mullins (French), Baylor 

Carl W. Munshower (Mathematics), Colgate 

A. E. Murneek (Horticulture), Missouri 

Weldon T. Myers (English), Converse 

Elsa Nagel (German), Missouri 

Alfred T. Navarre (Geology), Marshall 

James A. Newpher (Education, Psychology), Geneva 
G. D. Nichols (Mathematics), Arkansas 

Paul Nixon (Latin), Bowdoin 

R. W. Ogan (Education), Muskingum 

Vincent H. Ogburn (English), Coe 

Donald S. Parks (Economics), Northwestern 

Boyd C. Patterson (Mathematics), Hamilton 

Helen M. Patterson (Journalism), Wisconsin 

Francis L. Patton (Economics), Hamilton 

James W. Patton (History, Sociology), Wittenberg 
W. W. Patty (Education), Indiana 

Rudolph Peterson (Economics), Geneva 

Sigurd H. Peterson (English), Oregon State Agricultural 
Chester A. Pierle (Chemistry), West Texas State Teachers 
James H. Pitman (English), Indiana 

R. W. Porter (Education), Converse 

R. L. Power (History), St. Lawrence 

Wilson P. Price (Music), Converse 
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Ward C. Priest (Physics), St. Lawrence 

William M. Proctor (Education), Stanford 

Carl E. Purinton (Theology), Adelphi 

Wesley E. Pyke (Chemistry), Colorado Agricultural 

G. G. Ramsey (Chemistry), Catawba 

Joseph H. Rhoads (Economics), Oklahoma 

P. N. Rhodes (Physics), Southwestern University (Tenn.) 
Carlton C. Rice (Romance Languages), Catawba 

Penfield Roberts (English, History), Mass. Inst. Technology 
C. A. Rochedieu (French), Vanderbilt 

Lester B. Rogers (Education), Southern California 

Charles C. Rohlfing (Political Science), Pennsylvania 
Towner B. Root (Geology), Colgate 

Julia E. Rothermel (Biology), Western College for Women 
Robert B. Rudd (English), Hamilton 

W. H. Saathoff (Economics), South Dakota State 

Frederick LaMotte Santee (Latin), Vanderbilt 

A. P. Saunders (Chemistry), Hamilton 

F. E. Savage (Education), West Texas State Teachers 
Hubert G. Schenck (Geology), Stanford 

Edwin W. Schultz (Bacteriology), Stanford 

Orville Schultz (Botany), Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
T. H. Schutte (Education, Psychology), Alabama Woman's 
William L. Schwartz (Romance Languages), Stanford 

Irl T. Scott (Botany), Missouri 

Neva Service (Physical Education), Mills 

L. F. Sheffy (History), West Texas State Teachers 

William P. Shepard (Romance Languages), Hamilton 

W. O. Shewmaker (Bible), Southwestern University (Tenn.) 
B. Shimek (Botany), Iowa 

Eleanor J. Shirrell (English), Mills 

Bernice Shor (Biology), Rollins 

Lawrence K. Shumaker (English), Oregon 

G. E. Simpson (Sociology), Temple 

Augusta Skeen (Chemistry), Agnes Scott 

Francis G. Slack (Physics), Vanderbilt 

James T. Sleeper (Music), Missouri 

John F. Sly (Government), West Virginia 

S. A. Small (English), Limestone 

George H. Smith (Botany), Missouri 
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Helen G. Smith (Physical Education), State College of Washington 
Herman L. Smith (Mathematics), Louisiana State 

John F. Smith (Physics), St. Lawrence 

R. W. Sorensen (Electrical Engineering), Cal. Inst. Technology 
George W. Starr (Economics), Indiana 

Mariam L. Stebbins (English Speech), Mills 

Lillian L. Steckman (English), Carroll 

Wade H. Stemple (Physics), Lenoir-Rhyne 

E. Frances Stilwell (Zoology), Smith 

Dan G. Stine (Medicine), Missouri 

Fred W. Storrs (Chemistry), St. Lawrence 

William M. Strachan (Political Science), Ohio Wesleyan 

W. A. Sumner (Agriculture), Wisconsin 

Ralph C. Super (Romance Languages), Hamilton 

Carl L. Svensen (Engineering Drawing), Texas Technological 

H. G. Swarwout (Horticulture), Missouri 

F. Leo Talbott (Physics), Catholic University 

R. W. Tallman (Education, Psychology), Western Colorado Teachers 
George R. Taylor (Economics), Amherst 

Lewis M. Terman (Psychology), Stanford 

Kendall S. Tesh (Chemistry), Pittsburgh 

Clinton H. Thienes (Pharmacology), Southern California 

Carl C. Thomas (Engineering), California Institute of Technology 
Franklin Thomas (Civil Engineering), Calif. Inst. Technology 

E. J. Thompson (Agriculture), North Dakota Agricultural 

S. Harrison Thomson (History), California Institute of Technology 
Ellen Thornburgh (Art), lowa 

Herbert C. Tidwell (Chemistry), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Marguerite Treille (French), Wisconsin 

M. H. Trytten (Physics), Pittsburgh 

Robert E. Turner (French), Bryn Mawr 

R. L. Turner (Physics), Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 

J. C. Twinem (Education), Geneva 

Ray E. Untereiner (Economics), California Institute of Technology 
R. G. Upton (Biology), Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 

Walter F. Urbach (English), Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
Edward C. Van Horne (English), City of Detroit 

J. R. Vatnsdal (Mathematics), State College of Washington 

W. H. Veatch (English Speech), State College of Washington 
Maurice B. Visscher (Physiology), Southern California 
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R. G. Wagner (Economics), Porto Rico 

Bertrand M. Wainger (English), Union 

C. R. Walker (Biology), Western State of Colorado 
Harold R. Walley (English), Ohio State 

Loring B. Walton (French), Duke 

C. E. Ward (English), Duke 


Luther E. Wear (Mathematics), California Institute of Technology 


E. H. Weatherly (English), Missouri 

Clarence M. Webster (English), Tennessee 

David L. Webster (Physics), Stanford 

Albert L. Weiser (Physical Education), Drury 

E. D. Wells (Mathematics), Pittsburgh 

Frank S. White (Education), Fairmont State Normal 

Owen S. White (English), Porto Rico 

Annie L. Whitehurst (English), Adelphi 

Anna R. Whiting (Biology), Pennsylvania College for Women 
W. A. Whiting (Biology), Birmingham-Southern 

Milo L. Whittaker (Sociology), Northern Illinois State Teachers 
Jean S. Whittemore (English), Porto Rico 

G. T. Wickwire (Geology), Hanover 

Joseph Wilczewski (Mathematics), St. Xavier 

John P. Williams (Economics), Davidson 

Elsie M. Willsey (Home Economics), Porto Rico 

E. C. Wilm (Philosophy), Colorado College 

Edwin E. Wilson (Economics, Sociology), Oregon State 
Charlotte R. Wood (English), Wisconsin 

Sybil Woodruff (Home Economics), California (Berkeley) 
Mary A. Woods (English), Missouri State Teachers (Southwest) 
Harry N. Wright (Mathematics), Earlham 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Fred W. Appel (Biology), St. Johns 

William E. Armstrong (Political Science), Earlham 
Horace R. Austin (French), Missouri 

Norman W. Beck (Political Science), Missouri 
Doris A. Bender (Biology), Adelphi 

Joseph F. Bober (Education), George Washington 
Furman A. Bridgers (Romance Languages), Duke 
Robert E. Brown (Theology), Oberlin 

Mary C. Burch (Psychology), Mills 


__ 
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NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Frances M. Butts (Economics), George Washington 
Samuel P. Carden (Languages), George Washington 
Myrtle C. Carroll (Biology), Adelphi 

Harry Clark (Physics), Stanford 

Isabel Conklin (History), Cincinnati 

J. J. Coop (Physics), Kentucky 

L. B. Cooper (Education), Cincinnati 

Beatrice S$. Cosmey (Mathematics), Columbia 
Lester Davis (Languages), California (Berkeley) 
Marcial R. Diaz (Engineering), Porto Rico 
Laurence M. Dickerson (Biology), Virginia 

Oscar K. Dizmang (Economics), Beloit 

Mary M. Dobsen (Psychology), Nebraska 

Daniel A. Dollarhide (Economics), American 
Homer R. Duffey (Chemistry), Shurtleff 

Harold R. Enslow (Political Science), Union 
Maurice Ewing (Physics), Pittsburgh 

Frederic Fadner (English), Drury 

Ruth A. Firor (English), Geneva 

James McH. Flanagan (English), Pittsburgh 

Mary R. Frear (History), Wyoming 

Rowena Gallaway (Spanish), Columbia 

Ramon I. Gil (Mechanical Engineering), Porto Rico 
Hattie L. Gordon (Latin), California (Berkeley) 
Lewis H. Gordon (Romance Languages), Hamilton 
Walter E. Gordon (Education), Brenau 

Hermance W. Griebsch (French), Lombard 
Carmen Haider (Economics), Columbia 

Ann L. Hankey (History), Lenoir-Rhyne 

Hazel D. Hansen (English), Stanford 

Wilbur A Heinz (Hygiene), Kentucky 

L. H. Houtchens (English), Geneva 

Aline Huke (Mathematics), Mt. Holyoke 

Donald T. Jackson (Chemistry), Pittsburgh 


Otto Johnson (Chemistry), State College of Washington 


Edgar P. Jones (Zoology), Pittsburgh 

Walter Kahoe (Philosophy), Antioch 

Joseph Kaplan (Physics), California (Los Angeles) 
Robert J. Kellogg (Modern Languages), Ottawa 
John Kinneman (Sociology), Illinois State Norma] 
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Hans N. von Koerber (Oriental Studies), Southern California 
Mathilde H. Krenz (Botany), Adelphi 

F. W. Krotzer (Electrical Engineering), Iowa 
Edward C. Kundert (Spanish), State College of Washington 
Russell M. Kutz (Education), Hanover 

Louise L’Engle (Home Economics), Iowa State 

Luna M. Lewis (Home Economics), Iowa State 
Helen I. McCobb (Social Science), Converse 

Mary J. McCormick (Sociology), Catholic University 
S. H. McGuire (Social Science), Kentucky 

Nicholas A. Magaro (Spanish), Wisconsin 

Miles S. Malone (History), Princeton 

Newell O. Mason (History), Rollins 

George Masselink (Psychology), Montana 

Lulu Maynard (Biology), Adelphi 

Janet H. Meade (Classics), Converse 

Jasper L. Memory, Jr. (Education), Wake Forest 
Milton Metfessel (Psychology), Southern California 
Herbert A. Meyer (Mathematics), Hanover 

Eileen M. Miller (Zoology), Rutgers 

Francis E. Mineka (English), Hamilton 

Alexander Mintz (Psychology), Smith 

Virginia Morgan (English), Cincinnati 

Arthur H. Mountain (English), Columbia 

Joseph Murdoch (Geology), California (Los Angeles) 
Ralph O. Nafziger (Journalism), Wisconsin 

Hedwig Neubert (Economics), Iowa State 

Fred R. Niehaus (Economics), Washburn 

F. L. Nutting (Physics), Drexel 

Paul J. Ovrebo (Physics), West Virginia 

Frederick D. Peake (Mathematics), Antioch 
Katherine Perry (History), Wisconsin 

Cecil S. J. Phillips (Economics), Citadel 

Sara E. Piel (Modern Languages), Pittsburgh 

H. A. Prentice (Physical Education), Vermont 
Francisco J. Ramirez-Silva (Chemistry), Porto Rico 
Barbara L. Reavis (French), Missouri 

Katherine Reed (English), Lombard 

Edward A. Richmond (Biology), Massachusetts Agricultural 
Alfred Rive (History), Yale 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Frank J. Roos, Jr. (Fine Arts), Ohio 

Anna E. Roth (History), Radcliffe 

C. W. Sargent (Accounting), Pittsburgh 

Aline G. Saunders (Chemistry), Converse 

L. Walter Seegers (History), Pennsylvania 

Irwin V. Shannon (Sociology), Kentucky 

Walter I. Smalley (Philosophy), American 

Frederick S. Smith (Music), Lenoir-Rhyne 

John V. Spielmans (Economics), Missouri 

Lionel Summers (Political Science), George Washington 
Alton D. Taylor (Civil Engineering), Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Lewis C. Tidball (Education), University of Washington 
Cornelius A. Tilghman (English), Geneva 

Kathrin M. Tufts (Spanish), Wisconsin 

Vernon A. Utzinger (English Speech), Carroll 

Mabel L. Walker (Economics), Johns Hopkins 

Hugo Wall (Political Science), Wichita 

L. A. Wallman (English), Fairmont State Normal 

M. Russell Wehr (Physics), Haverford 

Harry C. Weller (Architecture), State College of Washington 
Miguel Wiewall, Jr. (Electrical Engineering), Porto Rico 
E. Payson Willard, Jr. (Classics), Florida State for Women 
Ralph B. Winn (Philosophy), Southern California 

Herbert P. Woodward (Geology), Hunter 

Everett E. Zimmerman (Physics), Cornell 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR ACTIVE 


MEMBERSHIP 


Oscar E. Briggs (English), State College of Washington 
Rex B. Cunliffe (Education), Rutgers 

William A. Evans (Journalism), West Virginia 

George B. Funnell (French), Amherst 

Leon Howard (English), Pomona 

F. C. Huber (Chemistry, Southwestern University (Tenn.) 
Ray W. Irwin (History), New York 

G. F. Mitch (Economics, Sociology), Pennsylvania State 
Amos R. Morris (English), Michigan 

J. W. Neckers (Chemistry), Southern Illinois Normal 
Max Noah (Music), Guilford 

Esther M. Power (English), Southern Illinois Normal 
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T. J. Stubbs, Jr. (History), William and Mary 
Frederick K. Turgeon (French), Amherst 

John P. Turner (Zoology), Minnesota 

Gertrude E. Wade (Home Economics), Kentucky 
Andrew T. Wylie (Education), New York 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR 
MEMBERSHIP 


Carl G. Brandt (Law), Michigan 

Elizabeth L. Hickman (History), Cornell 

Alston S. Householder (Mathematics), Washburn 
Eulalie Lacaze (Spanish), West Texas State Teachers 
William H. Robson (History), Harvard 

Miriam L. Wolgamott (Mathematics), Ohio State 


VACANCIES REPORTED 


Appointment Service Announcements 


Vacancies Reported 


The appointment service is open to members only. Those 
interested in particular vacancies listed below may have 
duplicates of their registration blanks transmitted to ap- 
pointing officers on request. 


All correspondence ‘should be addressed, Appointment Ser- 
vice, A. A. U. P., 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C 


Physics: Instructorship in southern university beginning 
in January, opportunity for graduate study. About 
#1800. V 282 


German: Substitute Instructor or Assistant Professor; 
rank and salary depending upon training and experience, 
work beginning second semester, eastern college, American 
by training desired. V 283 


Electrical Engineering: Assistant Professor, young man 
with Master’s degree to teach undergraduate classes in 
Electrical Engineering and Thermodynamics, eastern 
university. Experience in class and laboratory instruction 
required. Position has definite future. Work begins 
x enanou Ist, salary to be arranged at interview. V 284 


The United State Civil Service Commission announces the 
following vacancy to be filled: Paper technologist to 
fill vacancies in the Forest Products Laboratory, Forest 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in Washington, 
D. C., Madison, Wisconsin, and elsewhere in the field. 
The entrance salary is $3800 a year. The closing date 
for applications is November 12, 1930. 


Competitors will not be required to report for examination 
at any place, but will be rated on their education, training, 
and experience, and on their writings. 


Applicants must show that they have been graduated with a 
bachelor’s degree from a college or university of recognized 
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standing, having completed at least 118 semester credit 
hours, with major work in chemical or mechanical en- 
gineering. In addition, applicants must have had at 
least five years’ experience in industrial or scientific work 
in paper technology, a portion of which must have been 
in practical paper making, particularly connected with 
Fourdrinier or cylinder machines. Postgraduate work 
with paper technology as major subject will be accepted 
year or year in lieu of the required experience up to a 
total of three years. 


Full information may be obtained from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or from 
the Secretary of the United States Civil Service Board 
of Examiners at the post office or customhouse in any 
city. 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces an 
open competitive examination for the following: 


Metallurgist, with a beginning salary of $3800 a year. 
Vacancies in the Departmental Service, Washington, 
D. C., and in the Federal classified service throughout 
the United States will be filled from this examination. 
The general duties are to conduct under immediate or 
general supervision, individually or with a small number 
of subordinates, mining, and metallurgical investigations 
and dissemination of saibeninsion with a view to improving 
conditions in the mining, quarrying, metallurgical, and 
other mineral industries, especially with a view to pre- 
venting unnecessary waste of resources and otherwise 
contributing to the advancement of these industries; 
the conducting of research and practical work on problems 
arising in connection with the metallurgy of any specialized 
line of work or involving ability to take charge of the 
chemical analyses required in such metallurgical investi- 
gations as are mentioned herein. 


Applicants must show that they have been graduated with 
a bachelor’s degree from an institution of recognized 
standing, with major work in chemistry, physics, or 
metallurgy; and, in addition, that they have had at 
least five years of metallurgical or engineering experience 
of which not less than three years shall have been in the 
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direction or performance of important metallurgical 
engineering work or three years of scientific research 
along the lines of the optionals selected; also ability to 
pres for publication; provided, that each 
ull year of graduate work in a college or university of 
recognized standing, with major work in the proper 
optional, will be accepted in lieu of one year of the general 
experience required. 


Applications for this vacancy must be on file with the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission at Washington, D. C., not later 
than October 29, 1930. 


Assistant Telephone Engineer, with a beginning salary 
from $2600 to $3200 a year. Vacancies in the office of 
the Chief Signal Officer, Washington, D. C., and Signal 
Service at Large, Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, and 
vacancies occurring in positions requiring similar quali- 
fications throughout the United States will be filled from 
this examination. The duties will be in connection with 
original research, investigations, design or construction 
in the field of telephone engineering. 


Applicants must show that they have been graduated with 
a degree in engineering, preferably electrical or telephone 
engineering, from a college or university of recognized 
standing, upon the completion of at least 118 semester 
hours’ credit; provided, that if the applicant has com- 
pleted two full vears of such course, for each year lacking 
completion there may be substituted a year of engineering 
experience in addition to that prescribed below. All of 
the experience so substituted must have been in strictly 
technical work of professional grade, of such character 
as to demonstrate the possession by the applicant of a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of engineering, and of 
such scope as to provide the substantial equivalent of a 
complete college course. 


In addition, applicants must show that they have had at 
least two years of progressive professional experience in 
an engineering position, or postgraduate college study in 
the field of telephone engineering. 

Applications for this vacancy must be on file with the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission at Washington, D. C., not 
later than November 5, 1930. 
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Assistant Fisheries Technologist, with a beginning salary 
of $2600 a year. A vacancy in the Bureau of Fisher:es, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., and va- 
cancies occurring in positions requiring simllar quali- 
fications for duty in Washington, D. C., or in the field 
will be filled from this examination. The duties will be, 
under supervision, to conduct technological and _bio- 
chemical research in the utilization of fishery products 
and to prepare reports upon this work for publication. 

Applicants must show that they have been graduated with 
a bachelor’s degree from a college or university of recog- 
nized standing, with the completion of at least 118 semester 
credit hours, such course to have included the funda- 
mentals of chemistry, mathematics, and engineering or 

hysics. In addition, applicants must show that they 
ave had at least two full years of postgraduate college 
training or experience in fisheries technology or in bio- 
chemical investigations connected with the utilization 
of fisheries products. 


Applications for this vacancy must be on file with the U. S. 
ivil Service Commission at Washington, D. C., not later 
than October 29, 1930. 


Teachers Available 
(Supplementary) 


History: (Woman) Candidate for Ph.D., twenty years’ 
experience in secondary and normal school, wishes to 
teach English, English Constitutional or Early American 
Constitutional History in institution preferably in the 
Fast. A79 


Entomology: Commercial work, Ph.D., eighteen years’ 
teaching and practical work in Biology, Zoology, Botany, 
special interest in Entomology, opportunity for research 
desired. Wishes position teaching Science. A 80 


All correspondence should be addressed, Appointment Ser- 
vice, A. A. U. P., 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C 


